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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Musical History, Biography, and Criticism: 
being a general Survey of Music from the 
Earliest Period to the Present Time. By 
George Hogarth. 12mo. pp. 432. London, 
1835. J. W. Parker. 

ArerrEctT knowledge of his subject, a refined 
taste and correct judgment, and quite sufficient 
research into the earlier and massive authorities 
upon the delightful science of music, have 
eminently fitted Mr. Hogarth for the task 
he has here so successfully exerted. In the 
shape of a small volume he has, indeed, given 
us a very complete view of the matter in hand ; 
and when he descends to our own period, the 
justice and force of his critical observations are 
of much practical value and importance. Asa 
popular performance we could not direct atten- 
tion to a better guide; and we feel satisfied, 
that the more generally it is known, the more 
will this history be prized as an indispensable 
companion to the music-room and library. 

“The author’s object (he tells us) is to give 
that information respecting the progress of 
music, the personal history of the most eminent 
musicians, and the present state of the art in 
this and other countries, which is now looked 
upon as indispensable to every person of liberal 
attainments. He has endeavoured to use simple 
and perspicuous language, avoiding technical 
phraseology and abstruse discussions ; these, in 
trath, being wholly unnecessary in treating of 
music, not aS an intricate science, but as one 
of the most beautiful of the fine arts. He has 
entered, as fully as the plan of a concise and 
popular work would admit of, into an examina- 
tion of the works of the great masters ; en- 
deavouring to illustrate those principles of 
criticism which are the foundation of sound 
judgments on musical subjects. His opinions, 
he knows, are not always in accordance with 
those which have been advanced by critics 
superior to himself; and he is very far from 
having any overweening confidence in his own 
infallibility. He may have taken narrow views, 
or (like many of his betters) may have been 
sometimes blinded by prejudice. But his 
opinions have been carefully formed ; and any 
errors that may be laid to their charge are 
certainly not the result of wilful perversion of 
judgment. The following pages contain a view 
of the state of music among the ancients ; an 
account of its revival in the middle ages ; and 
a history of its progress in Italy, Germany, 
France, and England, down to the present 
time. It embraces biographical sketches of the 
greatest musicians (the lives of many of whom 
are full of interest), and critical remarks on 
their produttions.”’ 

All this is done, and well done ; better than 
the modesty of the writer has allowed him to 
state; and we, with great pleasure, refer to 
his book in proof of our very favourable 
opinion. In the mean time we will quote a 
few passages which bear most directly on 
music, as it concerns the public at the present 
moment. 





The German School is thus correctly de- 
scribed :— 

“ The German school of the present day, 
though superior to any other, is by no means 
faultless. No other country can boast of such 
a constellation of great names as those which 
have been mentioned; but, among the nu- 
merous and able composers by whom the 
churches, theatres, and concert-rooms are sup- 
plied with a large portion of their music, we 
still find a predilection for loaded and com- 
plicated harmony,—a deficiency of flowing and 
simple melody,—and that love of the obscure 
and mystical which seems to characterise Ger- 
man genius in literature as well as art. Weber, 
in the satirical work already noticed, ‘ The 
Life of a Composer,’ ironically points out the 
beauties of the modern German school. ‘ Do 
— imagine,’ he says, ‘that, in these en- 
ightened times, when all rules are set at 
naught, and all difficulties cleared at a bound, 
a composer will, out of compliment to you, 
cramp his divine, gigantic, and high-soaring 
fancies? Thank Heaven, we have nothing to 
do now with regularity, clearness, keeping, and 
truth of expression; all these things are left 
to such old-fashioned masters as Gluck, Handel, 
and Mozart. No! Attend to the materials 
of the newest symphony which I have received 
from Vienna, and which may serve as a recipe 
for this kind of composition. First, a slow 
movement, full of short, broken ideas, no one 
of which has the slightest connexion with 
another; every ten minutes or so, a few 
striking chords; then a muffled rumbling on 
the kettle-drums, and a mysterious passage or 
two for the violas, all worked up with a due 
proportion of stops and pauses. ‘Then comes a 
raging movement, in managing which, the 
principal consideration is, to avoid following up 
any particular. idea, thus leaving the more 
for the hearer to make out himself. Sudden 
transitions, too, from one key to another, 
should by no means be omitted ; nor need this 
put you out of the way. To run once through 
the semitones, and drop into that key which 
is most convenient, is sufficient, and you have 
a modulation off-hand. The great point is 
to avoid every thing that looks like a con- 
formity to rule ; rules are made for every-day 
people, and only cramp the freedom of genius.’ 
If a stream, however shallow, is made turbid, 
it is impossible to see its bottom; and it is 
thus that these German composers render 
themselves incomprehensible in order to appear 
profound. The faults of a school are more 
easily copied than its beauties. There is plenty 
of this sort of profundity among our own 
youthful aspirants to fame ; and an overture to 
a melo-drama, in one of our theatres, is often 
as full of mystery as Weber’s pattern symphony 
from Vienna.” 

At the close of his similar sketch of the ex- 
isting Italian School, we find also the following, 
perhaps severe, but judicious remarks :— 

“* The present Italian composers are mere 
imitators of Rossini; and are much more suc- 
cessful in copying his defects than his beauties. 


They are, like him, full of mannerism ; with 
this difference, that his manner was his own, 
while theirs is his. They occasionally produce 
pretty melodies —a faculty possessed, to some 
extent, by every Italian composer, however low 
his grade ; but, in general, their airs are strings 
of commonplace passages, borrowed chiefly 
from Rossini, and employed without regard to 
the sentiment and expression required by the 
scene. Their concerted pieces are clumsy and 
inartificial ; and their loud and boisterous ac- 
companiments shew a total ignorance of orches- 
tral composition. This general description 
applies to them all. Pacini, Mercadante, Bel- 
lini, and Donizetti, are all alike—fortem Gyan, 
Sortemque Cloanthum—and have not a single 
distinctive feature. The Italian vocal per- 
formers retain their pre-eminence; and there 
is now a constellation of artists who have, 
perhaps, never be surpassed in genius and 
physical power. Among these are Madame 
Malibran, Signora Grisi, and Signors Rubini, 
Tamburini, and Lablache. But the style 
even of these great vocalists is vitiated by the 
music they are accustomed to sing. As they 
cannot delight and affect their hearers by 
singing airs destitute of beauty and expression, 
they resolve to astonish by displays of voice and 
execution : and they find this expedient succeed 
in gaining applause; for the vulgar, great as 
well as small, are fond of being astonished. 
Sound musical taste, however, is gaining 
ground every where but in Italy; and the 
composers and singers of that country, unless 
they follow the progress of improvement, will, 
in all probability, soon find no market for their 
talents beyond the Alps. Were it not for the 
name of Paganini, Italy could hardly be said to 
possess, at present, any instrumental music. 
He, indeed, is himself a host. Notwithstand- 
ing the tricks, caprices, and eccentricities in 
which he indulges, he is certainly, in power of 
execution, richness of fancy, grace, and beauty 
of style, and impassioned expression, the 
greatest violinist of the age.” 

We shall conclude with the notice of our 
Own School. 

“The name of Bishop will always hold a 
high place in the history of English music ; 
but his permanent fame will rest on his earlier 
works,—-on The Maniac; The Knight of 
Snowdon ; The Virgin of the Sun ; The Miller 
and his Men; and The Slave. In these ad- 
mirable operas we find pure, expressive, and 
forcible English melody, combined with the 
depth and solidity of the German school. They 
contain many scenes and concerted movements 
worthy of Mozart; and their rich and varied, 
yet chaste and unobtrusive, orchestral accom- 
paniments, are in the style of that master. All 
Bishop’s pieces, indeed, contain traits of genius, 
and passages worthy of a great artist; but, in 
many of them, these are very thinly scattered. 
In truth, he did injustice to his own fame by 
the excessive haste and rapidity with which he 
wrote. Holding the situation of composer and 
director of the music in Covent-garden theatre, 





he seems to have considered it his first duty to 
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supply, as far as he could, the insatiable de- 
mand for novelty; and, for a succession of 
years, he produced five, six, seven, and eight 
musical pieces annually. Having thus tasked 
himself to write unceasingly, regardless of the 
will of Minerva, and without considering whe- 
ther or not he was in the vein, it is not sur- 
prising that he should have filled his scores 
with crudities and commonplaces, alike un- 
satisfactory to the learned and unlearned. He 
thus lowered the character of English music, 
more especially when contrasted with the works 
of Mozart, Rossini, Weber, Winter, Paér, and 
other foreign masters, with which the public 
was daily becoming better and better acquaint- 
ed. Still, however, his early and classical works 
are a sufficient basis for a high and lasting 
reputation ; and, if the rich stores of the older 
English music are ever again resorted to, these 
works will not be overlooked. There is some 
appearance of the English school of dramatic 
music being raised from its present state of de- 
pression. Mr. Barnett’s opera of The Moun- 
tain Sylph, brought out last season at the Eng- 
glish Opera -house, has been performed, we 
believe, more than a hundred times to crowded 
nudiences. Mr. Loder’s Nourjahad has also 
had a considerable run; and Mr. Thomson’s 
Hermann, though, in consequence of the faults 
of the drama, and a very defective performance, 
it was less successful than these other pieces, 
was not inferior to them in musical merit. 
The system of adapting foreign operas to the 
English stage is still pursued ; and we should 
be sorry to see it discontinued, were it carried 
on with judgment and discretion. Its effect 
has been to improve the public taste, and to 
stimulate our native artists to exertion. But 
the pieces recently introduced belong to the 
present degenerate Italian school ; the managers 
of our theatres having been tempted by the 
applause which these pieces received at the 
Italian Opera-house, without considering that 
this applause was bestowed, not on the insipid 
music, but on the florid and brilliant execution 
of the Italian performers, which our singers 
(with one or two exceptions) cannot imitate 
without making themselves ridiculous.* The 
success of these pieces, therefore, has by no 
means answered the expectations with which 
hey were brought out; and thus the evil will 
probably bring its own remedy. It is common 
to accuse the English public of an unjust pre- 
ference of foreign artists, to the neglect of 
native talent. We cannot discover any ground 
for this charge. We do not know an instance 
of a foreign opera, produced in an English 
dress, having gained unmerited popularity, or 
of an English opera having suffered unmerited 
neglect. The English public have naturally 
preferred masterly works, imported from 
abroad, to crude, hasty, and shallow pieces pro- 
duced at home ; and now they shew themselves 
equally ready to prefer an excellent opera of 
Barnett to a poor one of Mercadante. Let our 
dramatic composers study their art assiduously 
and deeply ; let them write with a view to per- 
manent reputation as well as present gain; 
and they will have nothing to fear from foreign 
rivals,” : 

With these examples of the author’s com- 
prehensive views and correct taste we must be 
contented, and have only again to recommend 
his volume to every class of our readers as well 
deserving a place on their shelves. 


__ ** This is not said disparagingly. The art of embellish- 
ing an air with chaste and elegant ornaments is quite 
different from that of covering it all over with gaudy 
ae ry, and is acquired by a very different course of 











Margaret Ravenscroft; or, Second Love. By 
J. A. St. John, author of “ Tales of the 
London, 


Ramad’han,” &c. 3 vols. 12mo. 

1835. Longman and Co. 

Mr. St. Joun is undeniably a clever man: 
his mind is cultivated by reading and travelling, 
and he thinks over what he reads and sees. 
The present work contains some fine concep- 
tions of character, and many judicious remarks: 
its chief fault as a story is the want of conden- 
sation, and the extreme improbability of some 
of the incidents. Montague’s after conduct is 
quite out of keeping with his character, as de- 
picted at first. ‘The Gipsy, too, is asking over- 
much from the credulity of a reader of the pre- 
sent day. We shall do Mr. St. John’s talents 
most justice by quoting one or two detached 
passages : — 

Travelling.—‘‘ Man naturally hates to be sur- 
rounded by the unknown ; and whenever chance 
brings a knot of strangers together, their first 
efforts are to discover each others’ characters, 
sentiments, and rank in life. They thereforeeye 
each other like so many conspirators, fearful 
iest every one they meet should be a policeman 
in disguise, with a warrant in his pocket to ap- 
prehend them. As a beginning, some common- 
place observation is hazarded by the most lively 
and communicative of the company ; and hav- 
ing cast down his pearl, though, perhaps, of no 
great price, he waits a moment to observe whe- 
ther it be before swine or not. If it be picked 
up good-humouredly, and replaced by something 
of equal or greater value, the interchange of 
social commodities proceeds. Mutual confidence 
is created. Anecdotes, meteorological observa- 
tions, which are of great help to discourse, poli- 
tical disquisitions, or other less choleric topics, 
serve as cross-bars and climbing poles to the 
mind, which loves exercise as much as any 
school-boy. Thus a journey of several leagues 
may be achieved with satisfaction ; but when a 
man. has entered into an engagement to hold 
his legs in a certain position for several suc- 
cessive nights and days, by degrees the observa- 
tions of his companions become dull, and he 
frequently consults his pocket oracle, to know 
when will arrive the next brief interval, during 
which his body may assume the perpendicular 
attitude, be it only to take three turns round 
the diligence while the horses are changed, or 
to move in the more agreeable direction of the 
inn dining-room.” 

The Imagination. — “ ‘I am far from sup- 
posing that the poetical faculty is confined to 
any particular region; but it yet seems to pre- 
vail in our northern climates more than in the 
voluptuous but enervating dwellings of the 
south. The imagination delights in what is 
but imperfectly discovered — in mountains half 
veiled in clouds — in dark pine-forests agitated 
by the wind —in boundless heaths, alternately 
visible and concealed by driving mists— in 
caverns of impenetrable depth, wrapped in dark- 
ness, and evermore reverberating the loud mur- 
muring of the ocean. Such are the sources of 
inspiration amongst your Scottish poets, among 
the scalds of Scandinavia; and in Germany, 
where the Muse is not without her worship- 
pers, it is from elements of this character 
that all our genuine imagery is constituted.’ 
‘Friend,’ observed Montague, ‘ it would be 
unnatural for the rein-deer to prefer the burn- 
ing sands of Arabia to her own snowy plains. 
Our imagination is but a mirror, which, as far 
as external things are concerned, reflects pre- 
cisely those objects that nature holds up to it. 
But the sources of inspiration are within, 
buried deep among the roots of our passions, 
from whence they well forth spontaneously, dif- 





fusing beauty and fertility over all our thoughts 
and ideas.’ ” 

Storm in the Mountains.—“ As they attain. 
ed a greater elevation, the night air, sweeping 
over the bleak heights in fitful gusts, grew 
bitingly cold ; and voluminous black clouds, 
rising from the quarter of the scirocco, spread 
themselves rapidly over the sky, obscuring the 
stars and shedding a pitchy darkness on the 
earth. The muleteers saw what was approach. 
ing. They spoke not, however, to the travel. 


lers, but hurried forward, anxious to reach 


some sheltered spot where they might abide 
the passing of the storm. But they were now 
moving along the acme of a rocky crest, ex. 
posed on all sides to the winds, unfurnished 
with a single tree, destitute of grot or cavern, 
hard, gravelly, ungrateful, where even the 
coney would have found it difficult to hide its 
head during rough weather. Presently they 
were startled by a bright flash of lightning, 
which, kindling their forms as it passed, shew. 
ed them like so many pallid phantoms to each 
other. This was immediately succeeded by 
the roar of the distant thunder, issuing from 
among the mountains, booming from height to 
height, multiplied and prolonged by the mock. 
ing of the echoes. The whole party, as if by 
instinct, stood still, for all men have some ad. 
miration to bestow on the grandeur of nature; 
and looking towards the south, the cradle of 
the storm, soon beheld the aérial pinnacles of 
the mountains kindled by the lightning, which 
brought out their features, and clothed them 
with a momentary glow, as a torch, suddenly 
presented before the face of a man in the dark, 
seems to cast a glory over his countenance. At 
the same instant the glare, penetrating the rifts 
of the superincumbent clouds, caused them to 
shew like a ruined arch, hanging in shattered 
fragments over the earth. Never did the eye 
rest on a scene more severely beautiful. Flash 
after flash, in rapid succession, lighted up the 
aspiring crags, towering in all their fantastic 
forms towards the sky; and with instantaneous 
brilliance rendered visible the lowest depths of 
the valleys, which, beheld by so strangely vivid 
alight, resembled more those sunny lands which 
the fancy shapes in its dreams than any possible 
combination of the grosser elements. Paolo 
beheld it with religious awe ; and the faces of 
his companions, rendered luminous by each suc. 
cessive flash, recalled to his mind the vision 
that rolled away the stone from Christ's se. 
pulchre, whose face was as the lightning, and 
its garments white as the light. Each thunder. 
clap approached nearer and nearer towards the 
zenith. ‘The earth, as if rocked by an earth- 
quake, appeared unsteady under their feet, « 
the fearful sound went rolling, with multiplied 
reverberations, through the invisible hollows 
and abysses that encompassed them. In a few 
minutes large drops of rain began to fall, and 
these first sprinklings of the tempest were 
quickly succeeded by drenching showers, such 
as the traveller sometimes encounters on the 
vast plains of the tropics. There was 10 
choice but to abide where they stood. All 
they could was to alight and crouch under the 
bellies of their mules, where, by suspending 
their cloaks from the saddles, they obtained 
some trifling shelter. In this condition they 
remained a considerable time; but at length 
two or three bright stars appeared above the 
mountains towards the south-east, sparkling 
with redoubled brilliance beneath the black 
overhanging skirts of the storm, as if the 
showers, which cleared the atmosphere, had 
also cleansed them and restored their lustre. 
Fancy and Futurity.‘ In fact, few things 
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are more delightful than the contemplation of 
our future achievements. Memory is plodding 
and commonplace, and sticks in a most un- 
tical manner to facts, which, in the record 
of most men’s lives, are poor things ; whereas 
fancy, like an agreeable flatterer, shews us the 
time to come in whatever colours we please, 
lengthening out the vista under a series of tri- 
umphal arches more glorious than the rainbow. 
For this reason it would be amusing to know 
what schemes the wisest man, at any given 
period of his life, expected to execute during 
the remainder: they would, probably, require 
the uninterrupted exertions of a thousand 
years.” 
*“ We need scarcely add to these extracts our 
praise of Mr. St. John’s intellectual powers. 
The Keepsake for 1836. 

Mrs. Norton.  8vo. pp. 324. 

Longman and Co. 

Tue Keepsake of the present season departs 
litle, if at all, from its features in former 
years. Subjects charmingly treated by Cha- 
in, Parris, Leslie, Cattermole, Stephanoff, 
&e.; and varied by splendid compositions of 
Turner, and others of great beauty by Uwins, 
Stothard, and Vickers, are, as usual, illus- 
trated by prose narratives and poetical pieces. 
The chief contributors are the fair editress 
herself, who has no fewer than eight essays ; 
Mary Boyle, G. P. R. James, Capt. Marryat, 
Capt. Chamier, Mr. Bernal, Mr. Rogers, Mr. 
Moore, Lord Holland, R. B. Sheridan, L. E. L., 
leitch Ritchie, the Hon. C. Phipps, I. Dore 
Amos, R. F. Housman, E. Howard, and seve- 
ral anonymous writers. 

In offering a selection to our readers as 
specimens of The Keepsake, we will endea- 
vour to detach a portion from “¢ The Auto- 
biography of Lueleagh, a Scotch Terrier,” by 
Mr. Phipps, which we think the most original 
uid amusing of the prose sketches; and for 
the poetry, the author of Lalla Rookh, with 
a brief addition, cannot be out of place. Here 
is the commencement of honest Lueleagh’s 
story : 

“Twas born of a most illustrious and an- 
cient family: our pedigree had been traced 
from generation to generation, with a care 
that might make Welshmen weep. My ear- 
liest hours of infancy were, therefore, tended 
with the utmost care ; and when my eyes first 
saw daylight, which certainly was not for some 
days after my birth, I found myself cradled in 
a basket filled with cotton, and in the corner of 
a most luxurious dressing-room. My amiable 
parent (for the kindness of a father, alas! I 
never knew, nor could exactly ascertain who 
he was) was tending us with a gentle whine, 
and seemed in distress of mind; indeed, I had 
myself a confused recollection of a larger family 
than I now found surrounding me, for at this 
ume a brother and a sister were my only com- 
panions, and I am sure that at least ten or 
eleven smooth, fat little bodies once contributed 
to my canine warmth. A few days after- 
wards, exercising myself in a field behind the 
house, and going to a pond to quench my thirst, 
I saw several little terrier corpses floating upon 
the surface, that bore a sad family Hkeness to 
my infant brother M‘Pepper, and my sister 
Chili, I howled a sigh, and dropped a tear ; 
but the sorrows of childhood are short-lived, 
and I soon dissipated my grief by chasing a 
feather that was flitting before the wind. I 
Was universally admired for my beauty; and, 
indeed, I was handsome — black and tan, very 
long in the back, and very short in the legs ; 
but, as my friend, the French poodle told me, 
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il faut souffrir pour étre beau ; the truth of 
which I found to my cost; when, a short time 
after parting with my brother and sister, I was 
one day taken into the stable by a human exe- 
cutioner (I suppose), who proceeded, in spite 
of my most piteous cries, to cut off at least four 
inches of my beautiful tail, and the pendulous 
loveliness of my ears. Of this I did not subse- 
quently so much complain, when I found that 
even in human creatures, to render them per- 
fect, it was necessary frequently to inflict tor- 
ture upon the same part of their persons during 
youth ; and the most charming part of man- 
kind were thought deficient in beauty until an 
operation was performed upon their ears. A 
conversation then took place upon the import- 
ant subject of preventing me from going mad. 
I suppose there was some hereditary insanity 
in my family, but it must have been upon my 
father’s side ; for my mother, except when ex- 
cited by a rat, a badger, or some other natural 
enemy, was as quiet a female dog as ever wag- 
geda tail. It was determined that I should be 
rendered secure from this dreadful calamity, 
and my mouth was violently forced open, and 
a membrane torn from under my tongue, the 
inflammation from which operation prevented 
me from lapping water for a week, and nearly 
put me into a fever. Here, however, I also de- 
rived comfort from watching our masters, upon 
whom, I suppose, in infancy, some similar 
treatment is carried into effect, as I subse. 
quently invariably observed, that when men 
were said to be mad, or cracked, it was by the 
use of their tongue that they were first detect- 
ed. It was some time before I collected my 
puppyish senses sufficiently to recall a glimmer- 
ing of a former existence, and then I fancied 
that there had not been so much change in my 
state, for I had a faint remembrance of having, 
in my former biped life, been called a puppy ; 
but the word maccaroni also occurred to my 
mind (for dogs have minds), and that name, 
together with the very different appearance of 
every thing around, confirmed me that I must 
have been a native of another country. My 
master was aremarkably handsome young man, 
of about eighteen, and certainly very particular 
in his dress, but he did not wear a quantity of 
flour in his head, as I fancied I used to do; 
and a sword, which I am very much mistaken 
if I had not constantly dangling by my side, 
seemed now to be the distinctive mark of sol- 
diers. My youth passed, very, very happily. 
I was caressed, petted, and pampered ; and my 
love for my master became such as dogs only 
feel: for, as I think [ heard some of my mas- 
ter’s visitors say —love with man is but the 
amusement of an hour, to dogs it is the em- 
ployment of alife. The only day of grief I felt 
for nearly a year, was when my respected mo- 
ther died ; she had become rather snappish in 
her old age, certainly, but then she had no 
teeth; and when she howled her last howl in 
the stable, to which she had been banished for 
some disagreeable quality, I mourned for two 
days most doggedly ; but my spirits being di- 
verted on the third day by a rat-hunt in the 
barn, I resumed my former liveliness. My 
master’s name was Orlando Arnold, and a 
kinder or more tender-hearted being never 
walked upon two legs. Had his nose possessed 
my power of smelling, his legs my swiftness, 
and his heart the couaage to tace a badger, he 
would have been perfect; but all beings have 
their weak points. He had a valet of the name 
of Tongs, to whose care I was specially con- 
fided, and whom I soon cordially hated ; for, 
though in the presence of Orlando he pretend- 








ed the greatest affection for me, and would call 





* Lue—Lue—Lue,’ in the most coaxing tones, 
no sooner were we alone, than all his love 
seemed to have evaporated, and many was the 
kick I got from him, calling me a d—d vicious 
cur. To be sure I did once, in ill-humour, bite 
the calf of his leg; but I never owed ill-will 
to the many dogs that bit me during my 
eventful life. I used to hear my master, in 
settling his accounts with Tongs, amongst 
other weekly charges, enumerate a consider- 
able sum for my keep; what this meant I 
never could ascertain, for, except an occasional 
bone, or piece of cheese-rind from the stew- 
ard’s room table, I never received a morsel of 
food except from the kind hand of my dear 
master. All the household called me a cross 
brute—my temper, as my name foreboded, was 
indeed rather hot, and it was my nature to be 
cynical ; but those who treated me kindly, ever 
found my ‘ bark was worse than my bite.’ I 
now began to accompany my master in all his 
walks and rambles, and hence commenced my 
desire to record the adventures of which I was 
an unsuspected, but not an unobservant wit- 
ness. Orlando’s house was situated in a beau- 
tiful park, about twelve miles from London. 
The distance I had good reason to know, as 
many was the time I had to gallop the whole 
way there and back by my master’s fleet horse, 
over the hard stony road, my poor maimed 
tongue hanging out of my mouth, and hardly 
time to take a lap at a puddle as I went along. 
He seemed very happy, for he used to sing and 
whistle all the way, and would often halloo to 
me, as if there were some vermin in sight. I 
believe merely to excite me to a level with his 
own spirits, for never cat, rat, or even a wea- 
zel, could I see. Often as we went along, 
when I stopped a little way behind to pick up 
a chance bone, or to say a word to a friend, or 
snarl at a stranger, often did I hear the wo. 
men, as they looked back after him over their 
shoulder, say, ‘ what a handsome man?’ It 
was upon one of these excursions, when I was 
galloping along in barking spirits, I saw my 
master suddenly stop, and turn back at a foot’s 
pace. I thought he had dropped something ; 
and, as I had been taught to retrieve, as he 
called it, I went smelling about in every corner, 
and under every blade of grass, but not a sniff 
of any thing impregnated with his dear odour 
could I find. As I went thus pottering about with 
my nose down upon the ground, I did notobserve 
that he had ridden backwards and forwards be« 
fore a neat small! country-house with a garden 
before it; and as I looked up into his face for 
some signal, I saw that his eyes were fixed upon 
an object well worthy indeed of admiration ; for 
there sate one of the loveliest women I had ever 
seen, and, for a dog, I was a pretty good judge. 
She was playing upon the harp, and seemed 
totally unconscious of the observation she was 
creating ; but as my master’s back was turned, 
I saw that she too followed him with her eyes ; 
and when he again approached her house, L 
could detect a slight smile flittering over her 
beautiful lips, like a summer's breeze moving 
the leaves of the rose. (Be not astonished, 
gentle reader, at the poetry of my language,— 
though not exactly a poet, I have been guilty 
of a good many doggrel lines). Orlando, how- 
ever, continued his route to London, and re. 
turned with a friend in a tilbury, who was to 
dine with him. I was comfortably squatted 
between my master’s feet ; of course I listened 
attentively to their conversation. At first they 
talked about Whigs and Tories, and a number 
of things that I neither understood nor cared 
about, except that they occasionally mentioned 
the word rats, at which I pricked up my ears, 
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and gave a slight growl; but I could not smell 
any, and therefore curled myself comfortably 
up again. At last we approached the cottage, 
which was about three miles from Laurel Hill, 
my master’s place. ‘ By Jove! Radcliffe,’ said 
Orlando, * I saw the most lovely creature to- 
day I ever beheld,—a perfect angel, my dear 
fellow!’ ¢ And what heavenly abode does this 
cherubim inhabit ?’ inquired Radcliffe, a good- 
looking man, with a quantity of curling hair, 
and several rings round his fingers, like the 
collars we wear upon our necks, only smaller, 
and not so handsome. ‘* Why, I am not quite 
such a fool as to tell you that. No, no, Master 
Radcliffe, I know your character too well. Do 
you remember telling me that there was no 
honour between men where a woman was con- 
cerned ?’ ‘I say a great many foolish things,’ 
said he of the curls; ‘ and, in doing so, am 
only one degree less weak than those who take 
them for gospel.” * Weak as I may be,’ re- 
joined Orlando, ‘ I will not trust you in this; 
but she is really beautiful, and, I am sure, as 
good as she is fair. I never saw so modest a 
countenance.’ By this time we had reached 
the cottage. There she still was; but now, 
instead of being employed at the harp, she was 
watering some flowers on the balcony. My 
master’s eyes were fixed upon her, and I could 
see that Radcliffe watched the direction of his 
glance. As the fair lady lifted her head, it 
appeared to me that something in the appear- 
ance either of Orlando or Radcliffe displeased 
her, for she became very red, and dropping her 
watering-pot (the water from which deluged a 
footman who was standing at the door below), 
she retired precipitately into the house. At 
the same moment a kind of nervous affection (1 
suppose such as I have felt twitching up my 
hind paw when dropping into a light slumber) 
seized upon Radclifte’s leg, and he gave me a 
tremendous kick in the jaw, at which I yelled 
considerably. ‘* D—n the dog,’ said he, * he 
has frightened the woman from the window. 
Have I detected you, Master Arnold; is that 
your seraphim beauty?” ‘Oh, no !” said 
Orlando, * she was much handsomer than this 
girl.” How mistaken I must have been, 
thought I, as I curled my tongue to comfort 
my wounded mouth, and recover the coolness 
of my nose. I thought, for certain, this must 
have been the object of his admiration ; but as 
I heard him once tell Tongs, whom he had 
detected in one of his many delinquencies, 
that there was nothing he detested so much as 
a lie, of course he would not tell one himself. 
After dinner that day I observed that Orlando 
and his guest consumed an unusual quantity of 
that nauseous, beastly compound, called wine. 
Radcliffe, indeed, seemed the most anxious to 
continue these, to me, unintelligible potations, 
and my master to take his share almost un- 
willingly ; indeed, I never could understand 
why a sensible man, like my master, should go 
on drinking when he was evidently not thirsty 
—a folly that no dog but a mongrel would 
think of. often heard human creatures 
declare drinking much water to be a preventive 
of madness in our species,—a gross mistake 
upon their part, and one into which they could 
not be betrayed by their own experience; for 
it always appeared to me, that the more they 
drink the madder they become. My master, 
indeed, became quite altered, talked very loud, 
and even sang a song, though it was nothing 
to be compared in harmony to the howl of dear 
Fan, Lady Fatanpet’s spaniel. When they 
arose to go into the other room, my master, 
I observed, walked like a dog in the distemper; 
but immediately upon getting to his chair, he 





called for cards at Radcliffe’s request, and they 
began playing eagerly at a game called ecarté. 
Orlando appeared to be losing, both from his 
countenance and because the word d—n and 
d—nation, which before dinner was exclusively 
used by Radcliffe, became now the sole property 
of my master; and I believe it is usually a 
word belonging to an unsuccessful person. One 
thing I could not understand: I observed that 
Radcliffe constantly kept a card between him- 
self and his chair, and that in dealing only he 
managed to take it’ up, and then I heard him 
say ‘ Le roi!’ Once, being less dexterous 
than usual, perhaps from the wine he had 
taken, he dropped it upon the floor, and I, 
having been taught many little pretty tricks in 
fetching and carrying, thought that this was 
the cue for me to display my accomplishments, 
wagged my tail in the most winning manner, 
picked it up delicately in my mouth, and 
brought it to my master. ‘ Halloa!’ cried 
Orlando, ‘ what is this 2—the king of hearts ! 
—where did you find this, Lue? Are you 
going to mark the king, too? Let me see: 
twenty-nine, thirty, thirty-one, thirty-two :— 
this pack is perfect; count yours, Tom.’ 
‘ Thirty, thirty-one,’ responded Radcliffe: it 
must have dropped from this. Lucky I did 
not deal without it, however. No occasion to 
throw away a chance; betting six to five, 
too!’ Now this I thought odd, for I had seen 
him put it down on purpose. I suppose the 
misfortune was, its dropping on the floor. 
Shortly afterwards, poor fellow, Mr. Radcliffe 
was again seized with one of those spasmodic 
movements of the leg, and as I was within 
reach, couched under the table, I was again the 
sufferer. ¢ That dog of yours,’ said the kicker, 
‘is not the most agreeable neighbour, I can 
tell you, Orlando.’ ¢ Isn’t he ?’ said my master. 
‘Lue, Lue ; here, sir !’ and I was immediately 
banished from the drawing-room. I did not 
wish to quarrel with a friend of my master’s, 
but I must, in my own justification, say, a 
more unfounded accusation never was made in 
this world. However, I was too well dis- 
ciplined to rebel, and giving one or two whines 
through the crevice at the bottom of the door, 
and one supplicatory scratch upon the panel, 
which were all disregarded, I trotted down to 
the rug in the steward’s room.” 

We have neither room nor inclination to un- 
fold more of this characteristic tale, but pass on 
to our poetical sample of “ The Progress of 
Painting,”’ a fragment of a dream, by Moore. 

«« Fill’d with the wonders I had seen 
In Rome s stupendous shrines and halls, 
I felt the veil of sleep serene 
Come o’er the memory of each seene, 
As twilight o’er the landscape falls. 
Nor was it slumber sound and deep, 
But such as suits a poet’s rest-— 


That sort of thin, transparent sleep, 
Through which his night-dreams glimmer best. 
Methought upon a plain I stood, 
Where certain great magicians, known 
To be with wond’rous power endued, 
Were coming—each, in turn, alone, 
To shed his witcheries o’er the sight, 
And call up miracles of light. 
The sky, above this lonely place, 
Was of that cold, uncertain hue, 
Which fills the pallet’s lifeless space, 
Ere Art’s creation dawns to view. 
But soon a glimmer from the East 
Proclaim’d the first enchantments nigh :* 
And, as the feeble light increased, 
Strange figures moved across the sky, 
With golden glories deck’d, and streaks 
Of gold among their garment’s dyes ;+ 
And though life’s colour tinged their cheeks, 
No light of life was in their eyes— 

*«< The paintings of those artists of the Middle Ages, 
who were introduced into Venice and Florence from 
Cireece.” 

t ‘* Margaritone, of Arezzo, who was a pupil and imi- 
tator of the Greeks, is said to have invented this art of 
gilding the ornaments of pictures.” 





Ev’n as the rose-cheek’d dead one meets 
Slow borne through Rome's sepulchral streets, 
But soon these figures passed away; 

And forms succeeded to their place, 
Less rich in gold and gilt array, 

But shining with more natural grace, 
And it was clear the charming wands 
Had pass’d into far nobler hands.* 


Among these visions there was one,} 
Fairest of all, on which the sun, 
Then half-way risen, a beam let fall, 
That through the dusky twilighi trembled, 
And reach’'d, at length, the spot where all 
These great magicians stood assembled, 
And as they turned their heads, to view 
The springing lustre, I could trace 
The bright varieties it threw 
On each uplifted, studying face ;1 
While many a voice, with glad acclaim, 
Shouted ¢ Masaccio !’—the proud name 
Of him th’ Enchanter, who had raised 
This miracle, on which all gazed. 


’* T'was day-light now—the sun had risen 
From out the dungeon of old night, 
Like the Apostle, from his prison 
Led by the Angel’s hand of light ; 
And—as the fetters, when that ray 
Of glory reach’d them, dropp’d away §— 
So fled the clouds at touch of day! 
Just then a bearded saged came forth, 
Who oft in thoughtful dream would stand, 
To trace upon the dusky earth 
Strange, learned figures with his wand; 
And oft he took the silver lute** 
His little page behind him bore, 
And waked such song as, when ’t was mute, 
Left in the soul a thirst for more! 
Meanwhile, his pictured spells went on, 
And forms and faces, that from out 
A depth of shadow mildly shone, 
Were in the soft air seen about. 
—— thick as midnight stars they beam'd 
¥et all like living sisters seem’d, 
So close, in every point, resembling 
Each other’s beauties—from the eyes, 
Lucid, as if through crystal trembling, 
Yet soft, as if suffused with sighs, 
To the long, fawn-like mouth and chin, 
Lovelily tapering less and less,— 
Till even beauty’s self begin, 
By grace o’erwrought and quaint excess, 
Like virtue on the verge of sin, 
To touch the bounds of ugliness. 
There look’d, as when they lived, the shades 
Of some of Arno’s dark-eyed maids— 
Such maids as should alone live on 
In dreams thus, when their souls are gone— 
Some Mona Lisa, on whose eyes 
A painter for whole years might gaze,+t 
Nor find, in all his range of dyes, 
One that could ev’n approach their blaze! 


Here float two lovely shapes t{—the one 
With her white fingers in the sun 
Outspread, as if to ask his ray 
Whether it e’er had chanced to play 
O'er lilies half so fair as a : 
Their nymph, we saw, was Vanity— 
While, by her side, another smiled, 
In form as beautiful as she, 5 
But with that air, subdued and mild, 
That still reserve of — 
Which is to woman like the haze 
Of evening to some sunny view— 
Softening the beauties it displays, 
And veiling others in that hue, 
Which Fancy only can see through! 
This —_ nymph, who could she be 
But the bright spirit, Modesty?” 


Long did the learn’d Enchanter stay 

Upon the scene—and still there pass’d 
As in the lantern’s shadowy play, 
Group after group, in close array, 

* «« Cimabue, Giotto, &c.” ms 

+ The works of Masaccio.— For the character of this 

ywerful and original genius, see Sir Joshua Reynolils’s 
Twelfth Discourse. His celebrated frescoes are in the 
church of S. Pietro del Carmine, at Florence.” 

1 * All the great artists studied, and many of them bor- 
rowed from, Masaccio. Several figures in the cartoons of 
Kaphael are taken, with but little alteration, from his 


fr ; 

9 ** And a light shined in the prison, and his chains fell 
off from his hands.”— Acts. 

i. ** Leonardo da Vinci.” 

{1 «« His Treatises on Mechanics, Optics, &c. preserved 
in the Ambrosian Library at Milan.” he 

** «¢ On dit que Léonard parut pour la premiere fois a 
la cour de Milan, dans une espé:ce de concours ouvert 
entre les meilleurs joueurs de lyre d’Italie. Il se présenta 
avec une lyre de sa fagon, construite en argent.” —Histuire 
de la Peinture en Italie. 

+t “ He is said to have been four years employed upon 
the portrait of this fair Florentine, without being able, 
after all, to come up to his own idea of her beauty.” , 

Ty “* Vanity and Modesty, in the collection of Cardina 
Fesch, at Rome.” 
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Each fairer, grander than the last. 
But the great triumph of his power 

Was yet to come—gradual and slow, 
(As all, that is ordain’d to tower 

Among the works of Man, must grow) 
The sacred vision stole to view— 

In that half light, half shadow shewn, 
Which gives to ev’n the liveliest hue 

A sober’d and half-sadden’d tone. 

It was a vision of that last * 
Sorrowful night which Jesus pass’d 
With his disciples when he said 

Mournfully to them—I shall be 
Betray’d wd one who here hath fed, 

This night, at the same board with me.’ 
And though the Saviour, in the dream, 
Spoke not these words, we saw them beam 
Legibly in his eyes (so well 
The great magician work’d his spell) 

And read, in every thoughtful line 
Imprinted on that brow Divine, 

‘The meek, the tender nature, grieved, 
Not anger’d, to be thus deceived— 
Celestial love, requited ill 

For all its care, yet loving still— 

Deep, deep regret that there should fall, 

From man’s deceit, so foul a blight 
Upon that parting hour—and all 

His spirit must have felt that night, 
Who, soon to die for human kind, 

Thought only, ’mid his mortal pain, 
How many a soul was left behind, 

For whom he died that death in vain! 
Such was this heavenly scene—alas ! 

That dream so —_ so soon should pass! 

But, pictured on the humid air, 

Its tints, ere long, grew languid there; ¢ 

And storms came on which, cold and rough, 
Scatter’d its gentlest glories all— 

As I have seen the winds blow off 

The hues that hang o’er ‘Terni’s Fall— 
Till, one by one, the vision’s beams 

Faded away, and soon it fled 
To join those other vanish’d dreams, 

That now flit palely ’mong the dead, 
Those shadows of earth’s shades, that go 
To haunt oblivion’s lake below! 

* >. ° *” 

Our concluding extract is of alivelier tone — 

aneat thought, neatly expressed :— 


“On the Popular Superstition of First Love being lasting. 
By R. Bernal, Esq. 
First love is a pretty romance, 
Though not quite so lasting as reckon’d; 
For when one awakes from its trance, 
There’s a great stock of bliss in a second. 


And e’en should the second subside, 
A lover can never despair ; 

For the world is uncommonly wide, 
And the women — uncommonly fair. 


Then poets their raptures may tell, 
Who never were put to the test ; 
A first love is all very well, 
But, believe me, the last love's the best.” 
We must add a very entertaining and clever 
jeu Vesprit by Lord Holland :— 

“Written in 1824—on reading five Spanish Novels,{ cach 
omitting throughout one vowel in the alphabet, and a sixth 
containing one vowel only. 

By Lord Holland. 
Much trouble it costs to pen stories like these — 
(uoth a punster, ‘ How so? they are written with Ees.’” 
Eve's Legend. 

E servem lex est, legemne tenere necesse est ? 

_ Spes certé nec mens, me referente, deest; 

Sed lege, et ecce Even nentemve gregemve tenentem, 

Perlege, nec me res edere rere leves. 


Men were never perfect; yet the three breth- 
ren Veres, were ever esteemed, respected, re- 
vered, even when the rest, whether the select 
few, whether the mere herd, were left neglected. 
The eldest’s vessels seek the deep, stem the ele- 
ment, get pence: the keen Peter, when free, 
wedded Hester Green — the slender, stern, se- 
vere, erect Hester Green. The next, clever 
Ned, less dependent, wedded sweet Ellen Heber. 
Stephen, ere he met the gentle Eve, never felt 
tenderness ; he kept kennels, bred steeds, rested 
where the deer fed, went where green trees, 
where fresh breezes greeted sleep. There he 





* “ The ¢ Last Supper’ of Leonardo da Vinci.” 

t « Leonardo appears to have used a composition of oil 
and varnish for this picture, which alone, without the 
Various other causes of its ruin, would have prevented 
phage duration of its beauties. It is now almost en- 


y 
+ These specimens of laborious idleness are the work 
of Don Isidoro de Robles,” 


met the meek, the gentle Eve— she tended her 
sheep; she ever neglected self—she never 
heeded pelf, yet she heeded the shepherds even 
less. Nevertheless her cheek reddened when 
she met Stephen; yet decent reserve, meek 
respect, tempered her speech, even when she 
shewed tenderness. Stephen felt the sweet 
effect—he felt he erred when he fled the sex, 
yet felt he defenceless when Eve seemed tender. 
She, he reflects, never deserved neglect — she 
never vented spleen; he esteems her gentle- 
ness, her endless deserts, he reverences her 
steps: he greets her—‘ Tell me whence these 
meek, these gentle sheep, whence the yet meek- 
er, the gentler shepherdess ?’ * Well bred, we 
were eke better fed, ere we went where reck- 
less men seek fleeces. ‘There we were fleeced. 
Need then rendered me shepherdess—need rend- 
ers me sempstress. See me tend the sheep— see 
me sew the wretched shreds. Eve's need preserves 
the steers, preserves the sheep; Eve's needle 
mends her dresses, hems her sheets; Lve feeds 
the geese ; Eve presses the cheese.” Her speech 
melted Stephen, yet he nevertheless esteems, 
reveres her; he bent the knee where her feet 
pressed the green — he blessed her, he begged, 
he pressed her. ‘ Sweet, sweet Eve! let me 
wed thee ; be led where Hester Green, where 
Ellen Heber, where the brethren Vere dwell. 
Free cheer greets thee there ; Ellen’s glees 
sweeten the refreshment, there severer Hester’s 
decent reserve checks heedless jests. Be led 
there, sweet Eve!’ ‘* Never—we well re- 
member the Seer. We went where he dwells 
—we entered the cell—we begged the de- 
cree — 
* Where, whenever, when, ’twere well 
Eve be wedded — Eld Seer, tell!’ 
He rendered the decree: see here the sentence 
decreed.” Then she presented Stephen the 
Seer’s decree. The verses were these : 
* Ere the green reed be red, 

Swect Eve, never wed; 

Ere be green the red cheek, 

Never wed thee, Eve meek.’ 
The terms perplexed Stephen, yet Stephen 
jeered the terms; he resented the senseless 
credence; ‘ Seers ever err.” Then he repented, 
knelt, wheedled, wept. Eve sees Stephen kneel 
—she relents, yet frets when she remembers 
the Seer’s decree—her dress redeems her. 
These were the events:—Her well kempt 
tresses fell well; sedges, reeds, bedecked them. 
The reeds fell, the edges met her cheeks — her 
cheeks bled. She presses the green sedge where 
her cheek bleeds. Red then bedewed the green 
reed —the green reed then speckled her red 
cheek. The red cheek seems green — the green 
reed seems red. These were e’en the terms the 
Eld Seer decreed — Stephen weds Eve. 


HERE BNDETH THE LEGEND. 
WHEN ? 
SEPTEMBER THE SEVENTEENTH.” 


Pencillings by the Way. By N. P. Willis, 
Esq., Author of ‘* Melanie,” “ The Slingsby 
Papers,” &c. 3vols.12mo. London, 1835. 
Macrone. 

Mr. W11tIs’s Preface certainly somewhat ex- 

tenuates the breach of social confidence which 

his publication of certain sketches caused to fall 
upon his head. We shall first let him plead his 
own cause, and then add our own comments :— 

** The extracts from these Letters which have 
appeared in the public prints have drawn upon 
me much severe censure. Admitting its jus- 
tice in part, perhaps I may be allowed to shield 
myself from its remaining excess by a slight 
explanation. During several years’ residence 
in continental and eastern countries, I have had 








opportunities (as attaché to a foreign legation) 


of seeing phases of society and manners not 
usually described in books of travel. Having 
been the editor, before leaving the United 
States, of a Monthly Review, I found it both 
profitable and agreeable to continue my interest 
in the periodical in which that Review was 
merged at my departure, by a miscellaneous 
correspondence. Foreign courts, distinguished 
men, royal entertainments, &c. &c., matters 
which were likely to interest American readers 
more particularly, have been in turn my themes. 
The distance of America from these countries, 
and the ephemeral nature and usual obscurity 
of periodical correspondence, were a sufficient 
warrant to my mind that my descriptions would 
die where they first saw the light, and fulfil 
only the trifling destiny for which they were 
intended. I indulged myself, therefore, in a 
freedom of detail and topic which is usual only 
in posthumous memoirs—expecting as soon that 
they would be read in the countries and by the 
persons described, as the biographer of Byron 
and Sheridan that these fruitful and uncon- 
scious themes would rise from the dead to read 
their own interesting memoirs. And such a 
resurrection would hardly be a more disagree- 
able surpise to that eminent biographer, than 
was the sudden appearance to me of my own 
unambitious letters in the Quarterly. The 
reader will see (for every Letter containing the 
least personal detail has been most industriously 
republished in the English papers) that I have 
in some slight measure corrected these Penci/- 
lings by the Way. They were literally what 
they were styled — notes written on the road, 
and despatched without a second perusal ; and 
it would be extraordinary, if, between the li- 
berty I felt with my material, and the haste in 
which I scribbled, some egregious errors in 
judgment and taste had not crept in unawares. 
The Quarterly has made a long arm over the 
water to refresh my memory on this point. 
There are passages (I only wonder they are so 
few) which I would not rewrite, and some 
remarks on individuals which I would recall at 
some cost, and would not willingly see repeated 
in these volumes. Having conceded thus much, 
however, I may express my surprise that this 
particular sin should have been visited upon me 
at a distance of three thousand miles, when the 
reviewer’s own literary fame rests on the more 
aggravated instance of a book of personalities 
published under the very noses of the persons 
described. Those of my Letters which date 
from England were written within three or four 
months of my first arrival in this country. 
Fortunate in my introductions, almost embar- 
rassed with kindness, and, from advantages of 
comparison gained by long travel, qualified 
to appreciate keenly the peculiar delights of 
English society, I was little disposed to find 
fault.” 

Distance in this case certainly lends excuse, 
if not enchantment, to the view. Neither do 
we consider the personal sketches so objection- 
able: literary people are and have been, since 
the days of the ** Spectator,” objects of personal 
curiosity ; they come, too, of their own free will 
before the public, and may well pardon the 
descriptions they are so likely to render inter- 
esting. ‘Though we must say some of the 
descriptions are so strangely unlike, that we are 
almost tempted to ask, Could the individuals in 
question have been really seen by the writer ? 
There is, also, another point which it appears 
tous no ingenuity can palliate, and no circum- 
stances excuse. We allude to the repeating 
confidential conversations. The confidence of 
a dinner is only less sacred than that of a woman. 





Mr. Willis’s repetition of Moore’s sayings is 
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perfectly unpardonable. Repeated speeches are 
never exactly true ; there is no memory in the 
world so accurate as to give the words just as 
they are spoken ; and at all events the look and 
manner which modify so much must be want- 
ing. Repetition, if not, like idleness, the mother 
of mischief, is the father. As regards the book 
itself, it is lively, clever, and pleasant, and 
adds to Mr. Willis’s reputation. He enters 
into all he sees with a fresh and keen enthu- 
siasm, which is the best secret how to describe. 
We shall carefully avoid his personalities (which 
are, indeed, with the exception of the editor of 
the Quarterly Review, much softened down in 
this corrected edition), for we do not under- 
stand upon what ground we can justify the 
disseminating that which we blame. We shall, 
therefore, take one of the general pictures. 
Scene in the Cholera Hospital, at Paris.— 
‘© T followed the bearers of a litter up to the 
ward, interested exceedingly to see the patient, 
and desirous to observe the first treatment and 
manner of reception. They wound slowly up 
the staircase to the upper story, and entered 
the female department—a long, low room, con- 
taining nearly a hundred beds, placed in alleys 
scarce two feet from each other: nearly all 
were occupied, and those which were empty, 
my friend told me, were vacated by deaths 
yesterday. They set down the litter by the 
side of a narrow cot with coarse but clean 
sheets, and a sewur de charité, with a white cap 
and a cross at her girdle, came and took off 
the canopy. A young woman, of apparently 
twenty-five, was beneath, absolutely convulsed 
with agony. Her eyes were started from the 
sockets, her mouth foamed, and her face was of 
a frightful, livid purple. I never saw so hor- 
rible a sight. She had been taken in perfect 
health only three hours before, but her features 
looked to me marked with a year of pain. The 
first attempt to lift her produced violent vomit- 
ing, and I thonght she must die instantly. 
They covered her up in bed, and leaving the 
man who came with her hanging over her with 
the moan of one deprived of his senses, they 
went to receive others who were entering in 
the same manner. I inquired of my friend 
how soon she would be attended to. He said, 
* Possibly in an hour, as the physician was just 
commencing his rounds.’ An hour after, I 
passed the bed of this poor woman, and she had 
not yet been visited. Her husband answered 
my question with a choking voice and a flood 
of tears. I passed down the ward, and found 
nineteen or twenty in the last agonies of death. 
They lay quite still, and seemed benumbed. I 
felt the limbs of several, and found them quite 
cold. The stomach only had a little warmth. 
Now and then a half groan escaped those who 
seemed the strongest, but with the exception 
of the universally open mouth and upturned 
ghastly eye, there were no signs of much suf- 
fering. I found two who must have been dead 
half-an-hour undiscovered by the attendants. 
One of them was an old woman, quite gray, 
with a very bad expression of face, who was 
perfectly cold—lips, limbs, body, and all. The 
other was younger, and seemed to have died in 
pain. Her eyes looked as if they had been 
forced half out of the sockets, and her skin was 
of the most livid and deathly purple. The 
woman in the next bed told me she had died 
since the swur de charité had been there. It 
is horrible to think how these poor creatures 
may suffer in the very midst of the provisions 
that are made professedly for their relief. 1 
asked why a simple prescription of treatment 
might not be drawn up by the physician, and 
administered by the numerous medical students 





who were in Paris, that as few as possible 
might suffer from delay. ‘* Because,’ said my 
companion, ‘ the chief physicians must do every 
thing personally to study the complaint.” And 
so, I verily believe, more human lives are sacri- 
ficed in waiting for experiments than ever will 
be saved by the results. My blood boiled from 
the beginning to the end of this melancholy 
visit. I wandered about alone among the beds 
till my heart was sick, and I could bear it no 
longer, and then rejoined my friend, who was 
in the train of one of the physicians making the 
rounds. One would think a dying person 
should be treated with kindness. I never saw 
a rougher or more heartless manner than that 
of the celebrated Dr. at the bedsides of 
these poor creatures. A harsh question, a 
rude pulling open of the mouth to look at the 
tongue, a sentence or two of unsuppressed 
comment to the students on the progress of the 
disease, and the train passed on. If discou- 
ragement and despair are not medicines, I 
should think the visits of such physicians were 
of little avail. The wretched sufferers turned 
away their heads after he had gone, in every 
instance that I saw, with an expression of 
visibly increased distress. Several of them 
refused to answer his questions altogether. On 
reaching the bottom of the Salle St. Monique, 
one of the male wards, I heard loud voices and 
laughter. I had heard much more groaning 
and complaining in passing among the men, 
and the horrible discordance struck me as 
something infernal. It proceeded from one of 
the sides to which the patients had been re- 
moved who were recovering. The most suc- 
cessful treatment had been found to be punch— 
very strong, with but little acid; and, being 
permitted to drink as much as they would, they 
had become partially intoxicated. It was a 
fiendish sight, positively. They were sitting 
up, and reaching from one bed to the other, 
and with their still pallid faces and blue lips, 
and the hospital dress of white, they looked 
like so many carousing corpses. I turned away 
from them in horror. I was stopped in the 
door-way by a litter entering with a sick wo- 
man. They set her down in the main passage 
between the beds, and left her a moment to 
find a place for her. She seemed to have an 
interval of pain, and rose up on one hand and 
looked about her very earnestly. 1 followed the 
direction of her eyes, and could easily imagine 
her sensations. Twenty or thirty death-like 
faces were turned towards her from the dif- 
ferent beds, and the groans of the dying and 
the distressed came from every side, and she 
was without a friend whom she knew: sick of 
a mortal disease, and abandoned to the mercy 
of those whose kindness is mercenary and ha- 
bitual, and of course without sympathy or 
feeling. Was it not enough alone, if she had 
been far less ill, to embitter the very fountains 
of life, and make her almost wish to die? She 
sank down upon the litter again, and drew her 
shawl over her head. I had seen enough of 
suffering, and I left the place. On reaching 
the lower staircase, my friend proposed to me 
to look into the dead-room. We descended to 
a large dark apartment below the street level, 
lighted by a lamp fixed to the wall. Sixty 
or seventy bodies lay on the floor, some of 
them quite uncovered, and some wrapped in 
mats.” 

There is no rule without an exception. 
say we should not allude to the personal de- 
scriptions ; but we cannot but enter into the 
poetical feeling which pervades that of Lady B. 
It is worthy of Lawrence’s portrait, and of 
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book when the whole of it is before us, which 
as yetitisnot. 








The Oriental Annual for 1836. Comprising 
twenty-two Engravings from original Draw. 
ings by William Daniell, R.A., and a de. 
scriptive Account by the Rev. Hobart Caun. 
ter, B.D. London, 1835. Churton. 

THERE is scarcely a family in this country 
some members of which are not, or have not 
been, resident in our Indian empire; a circum. 
stance which must necessarily render any work 
upon that empire as popular among a large 
class of individuals, from personal considera. 
tions, as acceptable to the community, in con. 
sequence of the vast importance and interest of 
the subject. The present is the third volume 
of the Oriental Annual; it completes the first 
series of that publication ; and next year will 
be commenced “an entirely new series, con. 
nected with the most interesting portion of 
Indian history.” Although we are unable to 
speak in high terms of the style in which this 
Annual is written, we can truly say that, upon 
the whole, it is light and pleasant reading; 
and that it contains a number of amusing de- 
scriptions and anecdotes. In proof of our as. 
sertion we will select a few, among many, which 
struck us during the perusal of the volume. 

‘Not far from Sravana Belgula (says Mr. 
Caunter) is a neighbourhood remarkable fora 
tribe among whom there exists a custom as 
singular as it is absurd. When a mother be- 
troths her eldest daughter, she pierces her ears 
as an initiatory ceremony, by which the girl 
becomes plighted to her future husband. Before, 
however, the parent can accomplish this mys- 
tical perforation of the daughter's ears, she is 
herself obliged to undergo the amputation of 
the first joints of the third and fourth fingers of 
her right hand, and with the mangled lim) 
performs upon her child this singular ceremony 
of matrimonial inauguration. The amputation 
of the mother’s finger-joints is accomplished by 
a very summary process. The operator is 
generally the blacksmith of the village, who 
simply lays her finger upon his anvil, places the 
edge of a blunt chisel upon the joint, and with 
one stroke of a heavy hammer off flies the 
divided member, whilst the sufferer seems to 
think no more of the matter than she would of 
acorn being cut. In spite of this clumsy method 
of operating, it is surprising how soon the wound 
heals ; a poultice of turmeric is applied, and in 
a few days the hand appears relieved from all 
pain or inconvenience.” 

We suspect that English mammas, however 
anxious to see their girls ** well established,” 
would be loath to submit to this digital muti- 
lation. The following is a pathetic incident, 
still more strongly shewing the intensity of 
maternal affection. 

‘¢ T was one morning riding upon the banks 
of the river that flows almost immediately under 
the walls of Poonah, in the Deccan, when I saw 
a very interesting Hindoo woman, with an 
infant in her arms about two years old, descend 
to the edge of the river to bathe. She laid her 
child upon the bank, which was here about 
three feet above the water, while she walked 
into the stream. The rains had not long 
ceased, and therefore the course of the river 
was at this time more than usually rapid, 
especially near the bank, where the water was 
deep. Here the channel curved ; and, as the 
water was turned off from its direct course, the 
resistance of the bank increased its impetus. 
The mother was busily employed in washing 
her long black hair, when a sharp quick shriek 


beauty; but we shall probably return to this | from one of the bathers called her attention to 
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the spot on which she had laid her infant. She 
only saw the ripple on the surface of the stream, 

jut this was enough to satisfy her that the 

object of her maternal yearning was in jeopardy. 

She instantly threw her dripping hair back 

upon her shoulders, her dark eye dilating with 

the intense expression of her resolved and holy 

purpose, and dashed fearlessly into the deep 

wrbid waters. She rose buoyantly upon their 

surface, and, having reached the spot where her 

child had sunk, disappeared beneath them. She 

rose again at a considerable distance, made for 

the shore, and cast herself upon the ground in 

despair. Her agony was intense ; and as every 

expression of consolation from her companions 

seemed only to aggravate it, she was soon left 

hy the other bathers upon the ground bewailing 
her bereavement. I could not venture to in- 

trude upon the sacred privacy of her grief, as I 

knew it would only be adding the pain of ima- 

gined pollution, which my immediate presence 

would have inflicted, to that of her present de- 

sation. The issue of this melancholy event 

was still more sad. The body of the child was’ 
recovered some hours after it had fallen into the 

river, and the wretched mother mourned over 

it day after day, until it was in such a state of 
dreadful decomposition, that no one could) 
approach it without disgust. The poor woman | 
was a few days after attacked with fever, and 

died.” 

The Rajah of Coorg entertained Mr. Caunter 
and his companions with various combats be-| 
tween animals, and men and animals. 

“On the day appointed we repaired to the 
palace. After a liberal entertainment, in which | 
several dishes were served up in the European | 
fashion, with a plentiful supply of port wine, 
caret, and Madeira, we retired to a gallery that 
overlooked a large area full a hundred yards 
square. The sports commenced as soon as the 
rajah arrived. A small but sturdy goat was 
introduced into the enclosed space. Upon its 
forehead was fixed a steel spur, like that placed 
upon the leg of a game-cock when armed for 
battle. This instrument was four inches long, 
about as thick at the base as a man’s middle | 
finger, and exceedingly sharp. It was strapped 
across the forehead at equal distances between | 
the eyes and the sockets of the horns; for of 
these the animal had been deprived, in order ' 
to give it more freedom in the encounters to 
which it was trained. It paced the area with a 
firm proud step, as if aware that it was about 
to have an opportunity of exhibiting its prowess 
tv the prince of the country. When all was 
ready, the door of a large cage was slid aside, 
and a boar started out with a grunt that be- 
tokened a desire of freedom, but no relish at 
having to shew its valour before company. It 
was immediately urged towards the goat, which | 
erected its stiff wiry mane, reared upon its hind | 
legs, and retreated ; but whether this was an 
impulse of fear, or a feint to draw its adversary | 
ito a more favourable position for attack, was 
not so evident. The boar stood perfectly still, | 
Striking its jaws together with a sharp, quick | 
champ, and covering its tusks with a creamy 
foam that flowed copiously from the mouth, and 
sccasionally fell in flakes upon the ground. | 
As the goat retired, it was brought forward by | 
oe of the attendants on the sports, and placed 
hear its foe, which turned upon the armed | 
adversary its small glittering eyes, champing as 
before, but continuing perfectly still. The 
goat, at length, emboldened by the apparent} 
immobility of its antagonist, made a butt with 
ts forehead ;_ the boar, suddenly turning, re- | 
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a long ghastly wound, which disabled it from| with a terrific yell; and while the crackers 
continuing the conflict. A second goat was| were exploded, it leaped, turned, and writhed 
introduced, which the boar, in spite of its) as if in a state of frantic excitement. It at 
wound, soon disabled. It was now attacked by| length crouched in a corner, gnarling as a cat 
athird. This was a much larger animal than| does when alarmed. Meanwhile its retreat had 
either of the former; and the boar’s energies, been cut off by securing the cage. During 
being reduced by its exertions and the wound | the explosion of the crackers, the Coorg stood 
already received in its shoulder, the match did| watching his enemy, and at length advanced 
not appear very equal, though, from the quick-| towards it with a slow but firm step. The 
ness of its motions in its two former conflicts, I | tiger roused itself and retreated, the fur on its 
confess, I apprehended that it would come off back being erect, and its tail apparently dilated 
victorious in this third encounter. The moment | to twice the usual size. It was not at all dis- 
the large goat was brought forward, it advanced | posed to commence hostilities ; but its resolute 
fiercely to the attack, receiving and avoiding | foe was not to be evaded. Fixing his eyes in- 
its adversary’s charge without sustaining any | tently upon the deadly creature, he advanced 
injury beyond a slight opening of the skin on| with the same measured step, the tiger re- 
its left haunch. As if exasperated by the| treating as before, but still presenting its front 
wound, it turned furiously upon its foe, and|to its enemy. The Coorg now stopped sud- 
buried the spear with which it was armed in its | denly; then moving slowly backward, the tiger 
body, just below the ribs. The boar rolled upon | raised itself to its full height, curved its back 
its side, when the infliction was again repeated, | to the necessary segment for a spring, and 
and the goat borne off in triumph, crowned lashed its tail, evidently meditating mischief. 
with a garland, by its keeper. The next scene| The man continued to retire; and as soon as 
was of a far more awful character. A manjhe was at so great a distance that the fixed 
entered the arena, armed only with a Coorg) expression of his eye was no longer distin- 
knife, and clothed in short trousers, which! guishable, the ferocious brute made a sudden 
barely covered his hips, and extended half-way | bound forward, crouched, and sprang with a 
down the thighs. ‘The instrument, which he) short, sharp growl. Its adversary, fully pre- 
wielded in his right hand, was a heavy blade, | pared for this, leaped actively on one side, and 
something like the coulter of a plough, about! as the tiger reached the ground, swung round 
two feet long, and full three inches wide, gra- | his heavy knife, and brought it with irresistible 
dually diminishing towards the handle, with | force upon the animal's hind-leg just above the 
which it formed a right angle. This knife is| joint. The bone was instantly severed, and 
used with great dexterity by the Coorgs, being | the tiger effectually prevented from making a 
swung round in the hand before the blow is|second spring. The wounded beast roared ; 
inflicted, and then brought into contact with |but turning suddenly on the Coorg, who had 
the object intended to be struck, with a force|by this time retired several yards, advanced 
and effect truly astounding. The champion| fiercely upon him, its wounded leg hanging 
who now presented himself before the rajah|loose in the skin, shewing that it was broken. 
was about to be opposed to a tiger, which he vo- | The tiger, now excited to a pitch of reckless 
lunteered to encounter almost naked, and armed | rage, rushed forward upon its three legs towards 
only with the weapon I have just described. He | its adversary, who sivod with his heavy knife 
was rather tall, with a slight figure ; but his chest | upraised, calmly awaiting the encounter. As 


was deep, his arms long and muscular. His legs 
were thin; yet the action of the muscles was 
perceptible with every movement, whilst the 
freedom of his gait, and the few contortions he 
performed preparatory to the hazardous enter- 
prise in which he was about to engaye, shewed 
that he possessed uncommon activity, combined 
with no ordinary degree of strength. The ex- 
pression of his countenance was absolutely sub- 
lime when he gave the signal for the tiger to 
be lec loose: it was the very concentration of 
moral energy — the index of a high and settled 
resolution. His body glistened with the oil 
which had been rubbed over it in order to 
promote the elasticity of his limbs. He raised 
his arm for several moments above his head 
when he made the motion to admit his enemy 
into the area. The bars of a large cage were 
instantly lifted from above; a huge royal tiger 
sprang forward and stood before the Coorg, 
waving his tail slowly backward and forward, 
erecting the hair upon it, and uttering a sup- 
pressed howl. The animal first looked at the 
man, then at the gallery where the rajah and 
his court were seated to see the sports, but did 
not appear at all easy in its present state of 
freedom: it was evidently confounded at the 
novelty of its position. After.a short survey, 
it turned suddenly round, and bounded into its 
cage, from which the keepers, who stood above, 
beyond the reach of mischief, tried to force it, 
but in vain. ‘The bars were then dropped, and 
several crackers fastened to its tail, which pro- 
jected through one of the intervals. A lighted 
match was put into the hand of the Cuorg ; the 


svon as the savage creature was within his 
reach, he brought down the ponderous weapon 
upon its head with a force which nothing could 
resist, laid open the skull from ear to ear, and 
the vanquished foe fell dead at his feet. He 
then coolly wiped the knife on the animal's 
hide, made a dignified salaam to the rajah, and 
retired amid the loud acclamations of the 
spectators.” 

The exploits of Indian jugglers have been so 
often related, that it would seem impossible to 
recount any more wonderful than those already 
known. The following, however, are certainly 
very extraordinary. 

* To me the most interesting parts of the 
sports was the performance of the jugglers, a 
party of them being now introduced. The 
usual preliminaries took place, such as swal- 
lowing the sword, eating fire, and a few other 
tricks, common to every exhibitor at the pro- 
vincial fairs in our own country. After which, 
one of the men, taking a large earthen vessel, 
with a capacious mouth, filled it with water 
and turned it upside down, when all the water 
flowed out; but the moment it was placed with 
the mouth upwards, it always became full. He 
then emptied it, allowing any one to inspect it 
who chose. This being done, he desired that 
one of the party would fill it; his request was 
obeyed ; still, when he reversed the jar, not a 
drop of water flowed, and upon turning it, to 
our astonishment it was empty. These and 
similar deceptions were several times repeated ; 
and so skilfully were they managed that, al- 
; though any of us who chose were allowed to 





ceived the spear in its shoulder, but striking its} bars were again raised, and the crackers ig-) upset the vessel when full, which I did many 
tuemy in the flank at the same moment, inflicted | nited. ‘The tiger now darted into the arena] times, upon reversing it there was no water to 
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be seen, an@ yet no appearance of any having 
escaped. I examined the jar carefully when 
empty, but detected nothing which could lead 
to a discovery of the mystery. I was allowed 
to retain and fill it myself, still, upon taking it 
up, all was void within; yet the ground around 
it was perfectly dry, so that how the water had 
disappeared, and where it had been conveyed, 
were problems which none of us were able to 
expound. The vessel employed by the juggler 
upon this occasion was the common earthen- 
ware of the country, very roughly made; and, 
in order to convince us that it had not been 
especially constructed for the purpose of aiding 
his clever deceptions, he permitted it to be 
broken in our presence: the fragments were 
then handed round for the inspection of his 
highness and the party present with him. The 
next thing done was still more extraordinary. 
A large basket was produced, under which was 
put a lean, hungry Pariah bitch; after the 
lapse of about a minute, the basket was re- 
moved, and she appeared with a litter of seven 
puppies. These were again covered, and upon 
raising the magic basket a goat was presented 
to our view; this was succeeded by a pig in 
the full vigour of existence, but which, after 
being covered for the usual time, appeared with 
its throat cut; it was, however, shortly restored 
to life under the mystical shade of the wicker 
covering. What rendered these sudden changes 
so extraordinary was, that no one stood near 
the basket but the juggler, who raised and 
covered the animals with it. When he con- 
cluded, there was nothing to be seen under it ; 
and what became of the different animals which 
had figured in this singular deception, was a 
question that puzzled us all. A man now took 
a small bag full of brass balls, which he threw 
one by one into the air, to the number of 
thirty-five. None of them appeared to return. 
When he had discharged the last there was a 
pause of full a minute ; he then made a variety 
of motions with his hands, at the same time 
grunting forth a kind of barbarous chant; in a 
few seconds, the balls were seen to fall, one by 
one, until the whole of them were replaced in 
the bag : this was repeated at least half-a-dozen 
times. No one was allowed to come near him 
while this interesting juggle was performed.” 

There is a story entitled the ‘ Guebre Priest,” 
which would be an excellent subject for a melo- 
drama. 

Mr. Caunter controverts the opinion of 
Bishop Heber, that the temple-caves at Ele- 
phanta are not of extreme antiquity; and 
states, that he is “ inclined to assign to them 
as remote a date as those which have been so 
Jong celebrated in Upper Egypt.” 

Of the plates which adorn the volume, a 
notice will be found in a subsequent page of 
our Number. 








Recollections of the Private Life of General La- 
fayctte. By M. Jules Cloquet, M.D. Em- 
bellished with numerous Engravings, as in 
the original Paris edition. 8vo. pp. 339. 
London, 1835. Baldwin and Cradock. 

Tuts volume contains many traits of Lafay- 

ette’s private life and character which cannot 

fail to interest readers who have contemplated 
his public career with eyes of curiosity, whether 
for censure or admiration. As his political 
course does not come within our province, we 
shall endeavour to detach a mélange of its anec- 
dote and points from the narrative, for the en- 
tertainment of our friends :— 

‘© A lady, whose good sense is equal to her 
wit (Madame Dupaty, the daughter of Ca- 
banis), said to me, speaking of Lafayette, with 





whose family she is extremely intimate: ‘ To 
appreciate his frankness you must have known 
him as thoroughly as we did. He was too 


honest not to leave his keys always in the locks, 
as happy 
* 


even in politics.” The metaphor was 
as it was true. ° " vs 

“ During the revolution of July, amongst 
the number of deputations that presented them- 
selves at the Hotel de Ville to ask General La- 
fayette to proclaim the republic, there was one 
that urged him to take possession of the crown 
for himself and his family. ‘ You recal to my 
memory,’ replied he to the members of the de- 
putation, ‘the anecdote of Marshal Saxe, to 
whom the academy offered a seat. His answer 
is really the only one I can make to you: ‘ that 
would suit me just as a ring would fit a cat.” * 

“ Lafayette’s relatives were desirous of see- 
ing him enter the household of the Count de 
Provence (afterwards Louis XVIII.) For him- 
self he had no such desire; but from respect 
and obedience to his relations he was reluctant 
to give a direct refusal to their wishes. He 
therefore sought an opportunity of inducing the 
prince himself to decline his services, or at least 
of obliging his relatives to renounce their pro- 
jects. The opportunity soon offered itself. 
Having met the count at a ball, he recognised 
him at once under his mask, and entered into 
conversation with him, without allowing him to 
suspect that his disguise was known. In a 
smart and lively dialogue, the count displayed 
his memory to much advantage, and Lafayette 
took occasion to interrupt him with a remark 
that ‘it was unnecessary to take so much 
trouble to prove that memory is the sense of 
fools.” Some days afterwards both met at court ; 
and the count, having inquired of Lafayette if 
he knew the mask on whom he had been so 
severe, * Yes,’ replied Lafayette, ‘ he who wore 
that mask now wears a green coat.’ The count, 
who was actually dressed in a coat of that 
colour, turned his back upon Lafayette, and 
from that moment thought no more of attaching 
him to his person. ” ™ ” 

“ Lafayette spoke at great length of the in- 
fatuation of the Bourbons, and predicted what 
has since happened, terminating the conversa- 
tion with the following words :—‘ What would 
you have? They have lost their wits, and are 
three centuries behind the age: Charles X. will 
get himself exiled, and yet, with a little good 
sense, he might have been as happy as a mouse 
in a cheese.’ ” * - . 

“* When he obtained a respite from his suffer- 
ings, Lafayette felt a pleasure in relating anec- 
dotes in the course of conversation. Amongst 
others he told us the two following during his 
illness. One day, in company with several 
nobles of the court, he was in presence of Louis 
XV., who was playing at cards with Madame 
Dubarry. Upon some unlucky turn of fortune 
the favourite exclaimed, ‘ Oh, I am fried ! ’— 
(Oh, je suis frite!) The king blushed with 
shame at the exclamation, and appeared ex- 
cessively mortified during the remainder of the 
evening. Lafayette was at Madame Dubarry’s 
on the occasion of the last supper of Louis XV. : 
he witnessed the swooning fit of the king, and 
the scene of alarm which took place in conse- 
quence. On another occasion he was at a 
masked ball at the opera, the queen leaning 
upon his arm. Her majesty, being desirous of 
knowing Madame Dubarry, urged Lafayette 
to offer her his other arm. After a protracted 
conversation, the queen asked Madame Du- 
barry if she knew her. ‘ Extremely well,’ re- 
plied the countess, ‘ you, madame, represent the 
time present, and I, the time past.’ gs! 

** During his malady, Lafayette was very 


—— —<—— 
fond of a small white bitch, which he had re. 
ceived, I believe, from Madame de Bourck, and 
which never quitted him. The animal, which 
was gifted with a remarkable degree of instinct 
permitted nobody, except Bastien, to approach 
her master’s clothes when he was in bed, ex. 
pressed joy or sorrow according as he felt better 
or worse, and might have served as a thermo. 
meter to indicate the state of his health. Since 
the general’s death, she has followed Bastien to 
Lagrange, but has never resumed her gaiety. 
When we acquainted Lafayette with our in. 
tention of consulting some of our medical 
brethren, he replied to us,—‘ To what pur. 
pose ? Have I not entire confidence in you, 
and can any addition be made to the care 
which you take of me, and to the interest 
which you feel in my welfare?’ ‘ We think,’ 
observed M. Guersent, ‘that we have done 
what is best in your case: but were there only 
a single remedy that might escape us, it is our 
duty to seek it. We wish to restore you as 
soon as possible to health, for we are responsible 
for your situation towards your family, your 
friends, and the French nation, of whom you 
are the father.’ ‘ Yes, their father,’ replied the 
General, with a smile, ‘ on condition that they 
never follow a syllable of my advice.” * * 

“Four or five days previously to his death, 
Lafayette felt oppressed, and became melan. 
choly. He observed to his son that he was ac. 
quainted with his situation, and that he desired 
to have some conversation with him in private. 
This feeling, however, was of short duration: 
he soon regained his serenity, and the hope of 
recovery again lighted up the expression of his 
countenance. Towards this period of his mala. 
dy, he observed to me, ‘ Quinine and the fever, 
my dear doctor, are battling together : give me 
plenty of quinine, that it may gain the upper 
hand.’ The next morning he repeated the same 
idea: ‘I fear,’ added he, ‘ that the quinine isin 
the wrong, and that I shall be obliged to pay 
the costs of the suit.’ ‘ What would you have ?’ 
said he to me a few moments afterwards ; ‘life 
is like the flame of a lamp: when the oil is out 
the light is extinguished, and all is over.’ On 
the last day but one before his death, when the 
visits of strangers were forbidden, Lafayette 
said to his grandson, M. Jules de Lasteyrie, 
* You will tell the good Princess de Belgiojoso 
how grateful I feel for her visits, and how 
much I suffer at being deprived of them.’ * 

“A few moments before he breathed his 
last, Lafayette opened his eyes, and fixed them 
with a look of affection on his children, who 
surrounded his bed, as if to bless them and bid 
them an eternal adieu. He pressed my hand 
convulsively, experienced a slight degree of 
contraction in the forehead and eye-brows, and 
drew in a deep and lengthened breath, which 
was immediately followed by a last sigh. His 
pulse, which had not lost its force, suddenly 
ceased to beat. A murmuring noise was still 
heard about the region of the heart. To pro- 
duce reanimation we employed stimulating fric- 
tions, but in vain— the general had ceased to 
exist. His countenance resumed a calm ex- 
pression, — that of peaceful slumber. His end 
was that of a good man, who abandons the 
world without fear or remorse.— that of the 
wise man mentioned by Lafontaine : 

Approche-t-il du but ? quitte-t-il ce séjour? A 

Rien ne trouble sa fin; c’est le soir d'un beau jour. 

Detailed particulars of Lafayette’s country 
residence, Lagrange, of his mode of living in 
Paris, and of his intercourse with the present 
king of the French, are further illustrated by 
sketches and cuts. Upon the whole the vo 





lume possesses sufficient attractions for 
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readers, and ought to take its station among 
those personal memoirs which are always ac- 
ceptable to the public. 








Fisher’s Juvenile Scrap-Book. By Bernard 
Barton. 8vo. pp. 92. London, 1836. 
Fisher, Son, and Co. 

Tuts sweet and interesting volume does honour 

to the heart and talent of Bernard Barton. 

There is not a sentiment to which it is not good 

to accustom the youthful ear to listen ; there is 

not a moral inculcation which it is not beneficial 
to impress upon the juvenile mind. And these 
lessons of utility, and instruction, and virtue, 
are delivered in a tone of so much feeling and 
taste, that they cannot fail to win their way 
where it is most desirable such seed should be 
sown. 

We quote one of the compositions as a spe- 
cimen, and warmly recommend the whole :— 


“* The Golden Age. 
I marvel not that the artist’s pride, 
When he finish’d this lovely page, 
With innocence, beauty, and youth, supplied, 
Should have nam’d it * The Golden Age.’ 
’Tis the portrait of one in her girlhood’s prime, 
Unclouded by care, and unsullied by crime. 
And an age so blissful, and pure, and bright, 
In a weary world like ours, 
With its spirits as gay, and its heart as light, 
Asa butterfly round spring flowers, 
May bring forward titles manifold, 
A bearing so happy and high to hold. 
"Tis the age when the heart in its blithesome glee 
Can at each glad impulse bound ; 
When all that the young before them see 
Has a halo of beauty round ; 
When grief is pangless, and joy is pure, 
And the whispers of hope seem true and sure. 
It may chance in a volume like this, design’d 
For the joyous, young, and fair, 
Tha these hasty and artless lines may find 
A reader as free from care, 
As lovely a type of Life’s Golden Age, 
As the being portray’d in this perishing page. 
Maiden! think not I would cloud thy brow 
By a boding of future ill; 
Or that bosom which throbs so lightly now 
With a warning voice would chill ; 
Unworthy the bard of his calling high, 
Who would wake in that heart a causeless sigh. 
‘Tis thy morning of life! Be blithe and gay 
_As the birds which around thee sing; 
Yet remember that morn is but part of thy day, 
That evening its shadows must bring, 
And the darkness of night must soon follow that eve 
When the fast-fading twilight hath taken its leav'e- 
But fear thou not! Let thy morning be spent 
So that eve may its course approve; 
And when stars come forth in the firmament, 
Thou shalt view them with hope and love; 
And mark unappall’d the gathering night 
Waiting a morning of endless light. 
"Tis thy spring-time of being ; yet bear in mind. 
_Its summer will soon be here ; 
That its autumn will linger not long behind, 
When flowers and leaves turn sere 3 
And that winter will come, which comes to all , 
When the flower must die, and the leaf must j all! 
So guard the blossoms thou bearest now, 
That when summer shall be o'er, 
The fruitage of autumn on every bough 
May prove thy winter store; 
And when time's brief seasons no changes bri og, 
Thou shalt know an everlasting spring. 


Now in thy youth beseech of Him 
Who giveth, upbraiding not, 
That his light in thy heart become not dim, é 
And his love be unforgot ; 
And thy God, in the darkest of days, willt @ 
Greenness, and beauty, and strength, to th ee |" 


—_ 
Ross’s Hobart Town Almanack, and Van Die- 
men’s Land Annual for 1835. 12mc }, pp. 323. 
Van Diemen’s Land, Hobart Tow g. Ross. 
ConsIDERING that this month, o sr Novem- 
ber, isthe May of Van Diemen’s La ad, whence 
this annual volume has reached u 3, we trust 
that the present notice of A.D. 1) 335, on the 
other side of the world, will be d« jemed parti- 
cularly early, though the English Annuals for 
1836, i. e. the following year, ha ve broken in 
"pon our critical sphere. I¢ is al ways curious 





and interesting to mark the advance of im. 
provement ; and we could hardly have a better 
occasion than this publication offers. It is, 
itself, a credit to the press of the new colony ; 
and its information in general is no way less 
worthy of praise. 

After the usual almanack are miscellaneous 
notices, from which we gather that there are 
four weekly newspapers published in Hobart 
Town, besides several two-penceworths of cheap 
literature, and political, police, and other re- 
form. At Launceston are two weekly Jour- 
nals. The present Annual and a Monthly 
Magazine— a Literary ‘‘ Wreath” every fort- 
night, seem to complete the periodicals ; but in 
the course of the past year some fifteen or 
twenty works have issued from the press, chiefly 
on religious subjects, education, and local mat- 
ters. Of amusements we are told, “ a theatre, 
for the performance of the regular and true 
legitimate drama has been successfully esta- 
blished by Mr. Cameron, both in Hobart Town 
and Launceston. Horse races are celebrated at 
Richmond the Ist of January at New Town in 
March, at Oatlands in April, and at Launceston 
in December. Boat races are also occasionally 
tried, and a cricket club has been established at 
Hobart Town.” Horse races being celebrated 
is rather an odd term; but do not we say 
funerals are performed 2 

With regard to the Annual which follows 
the Almanack, its main feature is an ‘* Index 
Plantarum”? of indigenous plants of Van Die- 
men’s Land, and a valuable contribution to 
familiar botany. We select a few of the plants 
as illustrative of the science and the colony: — 


** Acena sanguisorba. Native burnet and Aceena ovina. 
Round-headed do. (diandria digynia.) The former grows 
also in New Zealand, and the latter species is common in 
New South Wales. It is the plant which, when the seeds 
are ripe in December and January, hook the prickly 
thorns which they are furnished, in the stockings and 
legs of the trousers, and in the fleeces of the sheep graz- 
ing through the bush. It is this and the awny seed of 
the kangaroo grass intermixed with the wool, and which 
no washing will remove, that depreciate the value of 
much that is sent to England, as well as from Van Die- 
men’s Land as New South Wales. Hence the advantage 
of shearing the sheep as early in the season as possible, 
on the first approach of warm weather, rather than leave 
the operation to a later period, when these injurious seeds 
shall have come to maturity. The wool will then be 
comparatively clean, and the sheep being so recently 
clipped, the seeds when ripe will not be ready to adhere 
and spoil the fleece of next year. Attention to this little 
circumstance will add at least 25 per cent value to the 
wool from many parts of the island in the London 
market. It is to be observed, however, that the close 
grazing which has prevailed in the sheep districts of Van 

Jiemen’s Land for some years past, is not only gradually 
improving the pastures in fertility, but, by preventing 
the grasses, &c. from seeding, and obliging them to pro- 
pagate only by roots, leaves the surface free from those 
noxious particles that serve to deteriorate the wool. 
Until, however, a well-devised fencing-act has passed the 
legislature, and settlers are enabled to divide their farms 
into moderately sized inclosures, so as to leave the shep- 
herd, instead of constantly following his sheep and watch- 
ing that they neither stray away nor are stolen, more at 
liberty to devote his attention to the personal comfort of 
his charge, and to cut and clear incumbrances away and 
eradicate noxious weeds, the art of sheep-grazing and 
wool-growing in Van Diemen’s Land will not be brought 
to its perfection. The name is derived from akina a 
thorn, in allusion to the seeds only. * * * 

** Cardamine tenuifolia. Another new species of the 
same genus, discovered by the late Mr. Lawrence near 
Launceston. Flowers large and white. The genus is 
named from kardia the heart, and damao to strengthen, 
as the leaves eaten green are good for the stomach. 
These plants have the remarkable quality of sending 
out roots from the leaves, and in propagating them- 
selves in moist shady places. There is another small 
species with pinnate roundish leaves and much smaller 

esh-coloured flowers than either of these two, resem- 
bling in some degree C. hirsuta of England. It is com- 
mon round Hobart Town, and does not appear as yet to 
have been described by botanists.” 


In describing the Cibotium Billardieri, or 
common tree fern, a bit of a bull occurs. 

«« There is (says the writer) a very fine grove of iton the 
northern branch of the town rivulet, about a mile from the 


cascade. But the place where it can be seen to most ad- 
vantage and is most easily accessible in the vicinity of the 





town, is at Sassafras valley, where it grows in the ravine 
above the ——- cottage to the height of 40 or 50 feet 
upon upright shafts, giving the groups the appearance of 
a verdant columnar temple. This place is accessible on 
horseback, it being only necessary to dismount and walk a 
few yards’ distance.” ve ~~ * 

** Richea dracophylla. Broad-leaved grass-tree. This 
beautiful shrub is abundant on the upper part of Mount 
Wellington. Some specimens of it, or another species of 
the same genus, were some time ago brought from the 
Peak of Teneriffe, Van Diemen’s Land, under the name 

e-tree, and were described as producing single 
heads like an American aloe on a tall stem, and it grows 
in that manner at Port Davy. On Mount Wellington it 
is much branched, and has smaller heads at the termina- 
tion of each shoot; from the centres of these spring its 
beautiful spikes of white flowers, with shades of white, 
pink, and green upon the larger bractea, which are inter- 
8 among them in their — stages. It is decidedly 
the most strikingly beautiful of all the Van Diemen’s 
Land plants.” a a 

An amusing autobiographical sketch, and a 
mass of colonial intelligence, completes the 
volume: our notice of which, we may now con- 
clude with some brief anecdotes from the former 
relative to Captain King, R.N., the third go- 
vernor, whose eccentricities were, if we may 
judge by them, not altogether follies. 

“One day at Parramatta he was waited on 
by two prisoners suing for pardons. One pre- 
sented a petition signed by all the first men in 
Sydney, while that of the other was signed by 
only one. ‘ How comes it,’ said the governor, 
‘that you have only one name to your petition 
while this man has so many?’ ‘ I have lived,” 
answered the man, ‘ with only one master all 
my time, sir, and I did not know anybody.’ 
The governor immediately gave the latter a 
pardon, but to the former he said, ‘as he al- 
ready knew so many rich friends he did not 
need ove.” At another time a country settler 
waited on him requesting the loan of a man to 
assist him in shingling his house. ‘ Come to 
me,” said the governor, ‘in six weeks’ time, 
when the harvest is over, and I will find a man 
for you.’ Accordingly, at the end of that time, 
the settler, who does not appear to have been a 
man of much personal industry, again presented 
himself. ‘ Go into that room,’ said the gover- 
nor, ‘and you will see him.’ After a few 
minutes the man returned, saying he could not 
find him, though he had looked all about the 
room, even under the table and behind the sofa. 
* Not find him!’ said Captain King, ‘ how is 
that ? come with me, I will soon find him for 
you.” Then leading him a second time into the 
room, he made him look into a large mirror 
that was over the mantel-piece, ‘that is the 
man to shingle your house,’ said he, ‘ take 
him with you, quick ! and see that he does it.” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Squib Annual, 1836. 18mo. pp. 178 (London, 
Chapman and Hall.) — Illustrated with twelve fanciful 
and humorous cuts by R. Seymour, this is literally what 
it purports to be, a Squib of the times, in which all 
parties and persons are very unceremoniously treated. 
We cite an instance from ‘* The Modern Jason,” illus- 
trating a droll print of the North Pole:— 

** Now, can’t we trace resemblance aught, 

’Twixt Johnny Ross and Argonaut ? 
Oh! yes, I think we may soon; 

And yet reflection calls to mind 

A difference, which all may find, 
’Twixt Captain Ross and Jason. 

The latter, by his uncle sent, 

Achiev’d the prize for which he went, 
Now,—first this difference we view, 

Himself the uncle, Ross sail’d out, 

And found not what he went about, 
Then sacrific’d his nephew. 

After much danger, time, and toil, 

The golden fleece was Jason’s spoil,— 
His object he at most hit : 

But Ross two bulky volumes sold, 

And fieec’d the public of their gold 
By telling how he lost it. 

Then greater praise to Ross we owe 

Than Jason gather’d long ago, 
Who now is on the shelf,— 

Jason his golden fleece convey’d 

From distant Colchis ready made, 





Ross made one for himself.” 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





The Green Book, No. I.: Canterbury. Pp. 16.—A slight 
miscellany of an amusing sort, which bids fair to while 
away an hour of tedium, if carried on as it has n. 

Sir KE. B es’ Edition of Milton, Vol. VI. (London, 
Macrone.) — By the publication of this volume, both 
editor and publisher have faithfully and ably fulfilled 
their pledge on commencing the undertaking; and com- 
pleted an cdition of our sublime national bard in a 
manner worthy of him and his fame. The critical re- 
marks we have already quoted with strong terms of ad- 
miration; and the embellishments furnished by the fine 
arts have met our unqualified praise. What more, then, 
can we say, but repeat that this copy of Milton is emi- 
nently deserving of general favour? 

Random Recollections of the House of Commons, §c. 
(London, Smith, Elder, and Co.)—We briefly noticed 
this volume last week, and intimated an intention of re- 
turning to it; but, upon Jess hurried perusal, we find so 
much to dissent from, that we shall leave the work to its 
own force, without entering upon details or disputing 
opinions where we hardly agree with the writer in one of 
his estimates of men. 

Sir John Ross has published, gratuitously, an explana- 
tion and answer to Mr. Braithwaite’s pamphlet, in which 


with the Ports of Talcahuano and Maule ; and! ROYAL SOCIETY. 

stated that the earthquake was felt to the! Mr. Lussocx in the chair.—First meeting of 
southward in the Indian territory, opposite the| the session. A long list of presents, made to 
Island of Chiloe, lat. 43° 8’; and to the north-| the Society during the recess, was read. Messrs 
ward, beyond Copiapo, lat. 27° 8’ ; at Mendoza, | Davies Gilbert, F'. Baily, Christie, and ficnen, 
on the east side of the Andes; and by a ship, | were elected auditors. A paper, by Professor 
100 miles to the westward of Conception. It) Whewell, “* On the indelible laws of the tides 
gave an account, also, of the effects of the in the port of Liverpool,” was read. In the 
earthquake at the Island of Juan Fernandez! commencement of his paper the learned pro. 
(300 miles from the coast), where the sea, | fessor states it to be his intention to avail him- 
agitated in the same manner as at Talcahuano, |self of the nineteen years of tide-observations 
first retired, then rushed over the land, and | made by Mr. Lubbock, as a test for his own 
destroyed the houses belonging to the convicts.| formula. The results of the author's observa. 
Professor Sedgwick read extracts of letters! tions in the port of Liverpool are very satis. 
addressed by Mr. Darwin to Professor Hen-| factory ; they confirm former observations made 
slow. They referred principally to the writer’s| elsewhere, aud he considers the lunar parallax 
observations on the tertiary formations of'and declination fully verified as to general 





he flatly contradicts some of the assertions of the latter, 
thus, apparently, reducing the question at issue to the | 
credibility of the parties concerned. It is, however, so | 
ill-written as to shew that the same hand did not pen the | 
quarto volume. 

Out of Town; or, the Recess. Containing Passages in | 
the Life and Adventures of Arthur Melmont. 3 vols. (Lon- | 
don, Churton.) —This is one of those books which, hard- | 


Patagonia and Chili, and on the changes of|form. He finds that the semi-menstrual in. 
level between land and sea, which he noticed | equalities at the above-named port, and at the 
in those countries. The letters contained, also, | port of London, are the same, although he ad. 
an account of his discovery of the remains of mits that this may have been an accidental 
the Megatherium over a district of 600 miles! coincidence. Professor Whewell’s paper is 
in extent to the southward of Bueynos Ayres ;|chiefly made up of tables and mathematical 


ended in criticism as we are, yet fills us with wonder, or; @2nd a highly important description of the 
rather three wonders. First, how it ever was written; | geological structure of the pass of Uspallata, in 
secondly, how it ever was published; and, thirdly, how | 
it can ever hope to be read. It is just an ill-digested com- | A - . 
pendium of all the commonplaces that have been going, Vast tertiary and igneous formations, and the 


| the Andes, where he discovered alternations of 


illustrations, of whick no note could be taken. 
It may not improperly here be mentioned, that 
Mr. Lubbock found, by the laborious tide-ob. 
servations which he made at the London and 


the round of the circulating libraries these fifty good 
years at least. 

The Matrimonial Sketch-Book, §c. Pp. 56. (London, | 
Kidd.) — One of those little books of advice of which the | 
press is prolific. 

A Peerage for the People, Nos. I. and II., by W. Car- | 


rnwag Radical sign of the times, in which an abusive | 
iograghy of the Peers is substituted for that usually seen 
in Peerage histories. Its object is to degrade the nobility 
in the estimation of the people. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
LINNZAN SOCIETY. 


Mr. LamsBeErt in the chair.—He exhibited a 
coloured drawing of a new species of plantain 
(Musa), lately introduced from China by the 
Duke of Devonshire. Read, “ A notice, by 
Mr. White, of an individual of the great black 
woodpecker” (Picus Martius, Linn.), having 
been shot in 1834, at Billingford, near Scole 
Inn, Norfolk. The stuffed specimen is in the 
possession of Mr. Drake, a farmer of that place. 
The bird was shot in a moist natural wood, 
where the Rhamnus frangula and Viburnum 
opulus abound. Another of the same species 
was seen at the same time. These are the first 
that have been observed in England. The con- 
clusion of Mr. Don's account of Indian Gen- | 
tianee was likewise read. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Wepnespay, Mr. Lyell, president, in the 
chair.—The first communication read, con- 
tained an account, by Dr. Pingel of Copen- 
hagen, of the changes which have been noticed 
in the relative level of land and sea on the 


existence, in the former, of veins of true|St. Katharine’s Docks, a difference in the time 
granite, and of gold, and other metals. of high water, and of quantity, between the for- 
sitinaa, ies. _ and the latter place, of tive minutes, and 
: ve feet; the advantages, of course, are at the 
ProFEssor Airy, astronomer royal, in the! Pondon Docks. 
chair.—This was the first meeting of the season. ——_—_—- 
The minutes of the last meeting of the past SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
session were read by Mr. Epps. Among the| Tis Society held their first meeting for the 
papers included in these, was the communi-; season, Mr. Amyot in the chair.— A long list 
cation made by the Philosophical Society at the| of presents in books, engravings, &c. was an- 
Cape, through Sir John Herschel, for esta-| nounced. Mr. Kempe exhibited a “ chart” 
blishing synchronous meteorological observa-/of the lottery of 1561; considered to be an 
tions throughout the world. ‘The days recom-| unique specimen ; the bill is five feet in length 
mended are, the 2lst of March, June, Sep-|by nineteen inches in breadth: it has at the 
tember, and October, as being nearest the equi- top an impression of a boldly cut wood-block, 
noxes and solstices. The observations to be made | twenty inches deep, representing the royal arms, 
hourly. A variety of papers were then read by|the City of London, St. Paul’s Cathedral, with 
Mr. De Morgan, viz. ‘* Observations on theright| its lofty spire, the river, and the sun effulgent, 
ascension and declination of Halley’s comet,|and underneath the articles of plate, money, 
made by Dr. Pearson on the 29th of October.” | and tapestry, constituting the prizes, are curi- 
These observations only exceed the maximum ously displayed in several compartments. This 
in the ephemeris 30™. A solution of one of| document is in the possession of James More 
Kepler’s problems by the angular calculus, by| Molineux, Esq., of Loseley, and a reduced copy 
Professor Wallace. Observations on the oc-|of the wood-block forms the frontispiece to 
cultations and eclipses of the stars; made at;Mr. Kempe’s very interesting work on the 
Edinburgh in 1834-5 by Professor Henderson. ; Loseley manuscripts, noticed in late Numbers 
Observations on the occultations of the fixed of the Literary Gazette. Sir F. Madden com- 
stars by the moon; seen at the Observatory of municated a copy of the royal warrant, con- 
General Gordon, at Ardross. To several of taining the particulars of the costly apparel and 
these papers we may revert, as occasion serves. appointments of the Princess Elizabeth, daugh- 
The Rev. Joseph Hunter was elected a fellow,|ter of James I., on her marriage with Fre- 
- |deric V. Elector Palatine, in 1613. He also 
== / noticed a grand masque performed on the occa- 











west coast of Greenland, between 60° and 65° | 
N. lat. By these observations it appears, that | 
there are at several points along this extensive 
range of coast, the remains of ancient buildings, 
which are now more or less covered by the 
tide. The earliest recorded observation was 
made by Arctander, between 1777 and 1779, 
on a small island in the Firth called Igalliko. 
On this island, then almost entirely submerged 
at spring tides, were the walls of a house; and 
when Dr. Pingel visited the place, half a 
century after, only the ruins rose above the 
water. Some notes by Captain Fitzroy, and 
communicated by Captain Beaufort, were then 
read, on the effects produced by the earthquake 
in February last, ou the currents of the coast 
of Chili. A letter from Mr. Alison of Val- 
paraiso, to the president, gave an account of 





the destruction, at that period, of Conception, 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
OxrorD, 12th November.—The following degrees were 


| conferred :— 


Bachelor in Civil Law.—J. E. P. Robertson, Magdalen 
Hall. 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. J. Fry, St. Edmund Hall; Rev. 
G. B. Twining, University College; A. J. Sutherland, 
S. F. Strangways, Students, Rev. W. A. Vaughan, Christ 
Church College; H. J. Hare, Wadham College; Rev. 


P. A. Ilbert, Trinity College; T. Harris, Rev. J. R.| 


Bloxam, Fellows of Magdalen College; Rev. J. F. D. 
Maurice, Exeter College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—J. Burmester, Worcester College, 
H. Dann, St. John’s College, F. H. Bishop, Trinity Col- 


lege, Grand Compounders; J. Downes, R. E. Hughes, | 


New Inn Hall; W. S. Walker, St. Mary Hall; A. L. 
Winter, University College; J. S. D. Scott, Hon. H. G. 
Spencer, J. Griffiths, F. Parkes, Christ Church College; 
T. P. Anwyl, D. H. Griffith, Jesus College; J. Puckle, 
Scholar of Brasennose College; G. S. F. Smith, Queen's 


College; J. C. Meadows, C. Tombs, Scholars, J. H.! 


Cooke, H. Bubb, Pembroke College; W. C. Adams, 
R. G. M. Conway, Balliol College; G. Hinton, Worcester 
College; W. C. Edgell, St. John’s College; E. Symons, 
Wadham College; J. Edwards, H. Batten, F. Salter, D 
Thomas, Exeter College; E. C. Phillpotts, Oriel College. 


sion under the direction of Inigo Jones. 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 
From the Report of M. Boulay de la Meurthe. 
HE population of France is 32,509,742 in- 
habitants. With respect to primary instruction, 


jit may be divided into four classes. 


The first class composed of children below 
two years of age, to the number of 1,811,787. 

The second class, of children above two years 
and below six years of age, to the number ol 
2,744,524. 

The third class, of children above six and 


below fifteen years of age, to the number of 


4,987,261. 


The fourth class, of adults, fifteen years of 


age and above, to the number of 22,966,170. 
The first class, below two years, is wholly 


| under maternal care. 


The second class ought to be received in 
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infant-schools, to receive prepara- 
tion. 2,500,000 children of this 


dass do not go to them. 
The third class ought to frequent the pri- 
mary schools, properly so called: but, out of 


nearly five 


millions of children of this class, 


there are still 2,537,536, namely, 838,803 


boys, and 1 


{698,733 girls, who never go to 


them at any time of the year; and 3,740,804, 
viz. 1,705,890 boys, and 2,039,914 girls, who 
dy not attend them in the summer time. 

Ofthe22,966,170 adults, thereare 14,353,856, 
viz. 5,741,542 males, aud 8,612,314 females, 
who can neither read nor write. 


Thus, the 


number of persons in France who 


have no instruction whatever, both children 


and adults, 
say, sixty-th 


is 19,391,392 persons;, that is to 
ree out of every hundred, or above 


three-fifths of the total population, deducting 

the 1,811,787 children under two years of age. 
As deduction and complement of these re- 

sults, the reporter adds these two tables : — 


Institutions which ought to exist. 


Infant Schools 


Primary Schools -+-+++++++++++ 54,284 
Female Working Schools -----+ 20,000 


Adult Schools 


Necessary Teachers. 
Mistresses of Infant Schools-+-+ 40,000 


Masters 
Mistresses 


Mistresses of Female Working 


Schools* 


Existing. Wanting. 
1000 39,000 
30,467 23,817 
1000 19,000 
2361 52,479 


40,000 


+ 54,840 
34,828 134,296 

Actually Still 
employed. Wanting. 
1000 39,000 
23,128 11,712 
12,300 


19,000 


169,124 


Ys 
j 20,000 


Total 114,840 2,012 


Another part of the report shews the state of 


popular instr 


from an inv 


uction in foreign countries, deduced 
estigation of the last twenty years. 


What especially strikes our attention is to find 
France even now so low in the scale, while in 
Prussia, Bavaria, Austria, Bohemia, Norway, 


and part of 


the United States, there is one 


pupil out of three, six, eight, or eleven inha- 


bitants. 


There were in France, in 1832, only 


one to sixteen three-fourths, and in 1334 one 
to fourteen one-half. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


SATURDAY 
(this day) 


Monpay 


Turspay 


WEDNEsDay . 1 


Tuurspay 


eo Medical, 
8 p.M. 
, London Institution, 7 p.m. 
} Mr. Wallis on Astronomy. 
| Marylebone Institution, 8 
P.M. 
| Mr. Messiah on Electricity. 
Medical, 8 p.m. 
Geographical, 9 p.m. 
f Medico-Botanical, 8 p.m. 
Belgrave Institution, 8 p.m. 


Mr. Jackson on Rome in the} 


time of Augustus. 
Zoological, 84 p.m. 
Medical and Chirurgical, 8} 
\ P.M. 
Society of Arts, 7} p.m. 
Ordinary Meeting. 
Society of Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 
| Royal Society, 84 p.m. 
| Royal Society of Literature, 
4 P.M. 
Islington Literary and Sci- 
entific Society, 8 r.M. 


Mr. Clarke on the Genius of 
Edmund Spencer. 


* In the original Ouvroirs. 





FINE ARTS. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Illustrations of the Oriental Annual for 1836. 
Churton. 

Or the literary qualities of the Oriental An- 
nual for the present year, we have spoken ina 
former part of our publication. Its graphic 
illustrations are entitled to unmixed praise. 
They are twenty-two in number, and are all 
beautifully engraved from the drawings of Wil- 
liam Daniell, Esq. R.A. There is, confessedly, 
no living artist —we are not aware that there 
ever existed an artist — so completely at home 
as Mr. Daniell in the delineation, not only of 
Oriental scenery and objects, but of all the 
circumstances which impart to the representa- 
tions of that scenery, and of those objects, a 
character which must convince every one of 
their fidelity. Our favourites in the port- 
folio which lies before us are: —‘* The Har- 
bour of Muscat,” ** Arich Mahomedan,” *¢ The 
Tiger Hunt,” “* The Braminee Bull,” “ A 
Hindoo Woman,” “ Scene near the Coast of 
Malabar,” * Lion and Buffalo,’ ‘** Bombay,” 

and ‘ Entrance to the Cave of Elephanta.” 


The First of September. Painted by R. W. 
Buss ; engraved by J. Stubbs. A. Graves, 
A Goop companion for the print from poor 
Theodore Lane’s admirable ‘* Enthusiast.” 
Angling was the subject of that amusing com- 
position : shooting is the subject of the present. 
It represents a gouty old gentleman, one who, 
no doubt, was in his day ** a crack shot,” seated 
in a garden wheel-chair ; his throat surrounded 
by an enormous comforter, and one of his limbs 
wrapped in flannel ; but, with bright and ani- 
mated eyes, gazing on some supposed game 
indicated to him by his pointer, and in the act 
of cocking his fowling-piece, that he may be 
prepared to let fly. His own belt, and the game- 
bag slung over the shoulder of his grinning 
black servant, shew that he anticipates great 
sport in the lawn and shrubbery. The design 
is highly humorous, and the print is beautifully 
engraved. We are surprised to observe, that 
*< the original picture is in the possession of the 

painter.” This ought not to be. 








SKETCHES. 
A DONGOLAH TALE." 


* AmMNauH was the most lovely of the daughters 
of the Nile: fair as the sand of the desert, the 
gazelle was not more elegant in form, or more 
graceful in its movements. Her bust was 
beautiful, and her skin soft and pliant to the 
touch. Her face was as the light of day ; her 
eyes were bright as the stars ; her teeth whiter 
than the polished ivory ; and a lovely and ever- 
constant smile illumined her countenance. 
Nature had done her utmost ; Fortune equalled 
her rival in loading her with its favours. Her 
necklaces were numerous, and of the finest 
gold ; and great was the weight of gold on her 
wrists and ankles. Her hair was beautifully 
plaited, and decorated with the largest and 
rarest pearls, and broad plates of gold above her 
forehead ; and two large and most precious 
ornaments set with diamonds hung gracefully 
from her ears. Her rat (cincture) presented 


* Mr. Hoskins says of the Arabs :— 

«* Their greatest delight is listening to the tales of the 
country, which, though simple, are full of imagery, and 
have, in the Arab language, a peculiar charm. A trans- 
lation, I fear, cannot — full idea of their beauty. The 
following is a tale I heard related by a little Ababde girl 
of thirteen; and even at an earlier age their memories are 
stored with similar stories, which, if any one had the dis- 
position and the leisure to collect them, would form a 
considerable and not uninteresting supplement to the 
Thousand and One Nights.” 





i 
every variety of colour; the skin of the hip- 
popotamus was never cut so fine ; it was orna- 
mented with the most curious shells and pieces 
of gold and silver, attached coquettishly in the 
most becoming manner: and the border of the 
rat around her waist consisted of coral and 
pearls. From her waist to her knees, only, this 
graceful ornament skreened her form; and 
there was not one of the youths of the village 
and of the neighbourhood, who had ever seen 
Amnah, who did not sigh, and regret bitterly 
his being unworthy that her rat should be 
broken for him. ‘ The houris of the paradise 
of the prophet cannot,’ said they, ‘be more 
enchanting, endowed with such ravishing beauty, 
or such extraordinary talents.’ She was, at 
the same time, the gayest of the gay, and also 
acquainted with all the learning of her tribe. 
Her father and other travellers had related to 
her the history and customs of other countries, 
and from them she had learnt the traditions 
and wars of her native land. Every passage of 
the Koran was familiar to her; and it was 
whispered she had devoted herself secretly to 
the study of astrology (el ahlem el felek), and 
the more hidden sciences of the Arabians. At 
midnight she was often seen alone, gazing at 
the heavens ; and for this reason the homage 
she received for her beauty and understanding 
was blended with a certain feeling almost ap- 
proaching to fear, Too beautiful, pure, and 
learned to be of this world, she was considered 
by the ignorant peasants more as an angel of 
light (melik e’ nour) than a frail inhabitant of 
earth. At the death of her father, after she 
had accompanied his remains to the grave, and 
for some time had lamented his loss, Amnah, 
weary of the constraint to which her sex sub- 
jected her, and anxious to visit those scenes 
which she had so often heard described, left 
her native village. The morning after her 
departure, at the entrance of a small town, 
she observed an old man covered with vermin. 
‘ My father,’ said she, ‘let me free you from 
those tormentors ;’ and she began killing the 
animals, until suddenly the man fell dead at 
her feet. ‘It is the will of God!’ she ex- 
claimed, and immediately dressed herself in his 
clothes, and pursued her journey. Thus dis- 
guised, and safe by the power of magic from 
detection, she procured a dromedary swift as 
the wind, and visited the different regions she 
had heard described ; sometimes joining one 
caravan, and sometimes another. The immense 
treasures on her person were little diminished 
by this expense ; when, one day, the people of 
the caravan with which she travelled perceived 
a cloud of sand approaching them, and shortly 
afterwards distinguished a troop of horsemen at 
full gallop. Amnah and her companions urged 
on their camels, but, finally, finding flight use- 
less, they endeavoured to hide themselves in a 
large well, which the heat of the summer had 
dried up. But the horsemen had seen them 
enter, and, delighted to have their prey secured, 
they offered to the young leader of their band 
his choice, whether he would have for his por- 
tion the first or the last of the persons whom 
they should find in the well. Their chief, 
named Mustapha, was only twenty-one years 
of age, but renowned for his skill in the use of 
the matchlock, the sabre, and the lance. His 
shield, of the hide of the hippopotamus, was 
almost useless ; for with his sabre he parried 
the blows of his enemies; with a slanting cut 
of his Damascus blade, which his father, who 
had travelled far towards the north, had brought 
him, he separated the limbs of his foes, and even 
severed the iron chain. At the shake of his 
lance all fled before him; and never was a 
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matchlock in more skilful hands. In form, he 
was the perfection of manly beauty and vigour, 
and his mind was richly endowed, displaying a 
judgment beyond his years, and greater pre- 
sence of mind in danger than the oldest warrior. 
The Koran he knew by heart, and his chief 
delight was in listening to the traditions of 
his country. Young and generous, he could 
never repress his indignation at the recital 
of the evil deeds of the tyrants who had 
reigned over the land: his eyes kindled with 
enthusiasm, and his cheeks glowed with plea- 
sure and emulation, when they told him of 
the valorous exploits of his ancestors, their 
generosity and hospitality. Like the rest of 
his race, much of his time was spent in ex- 
cursions against the tribes with whom they 
were at war. Perceiving where the caravan 
had taken refuge, Mustapha, having the first 
choice allowed to him, said, ‘ I will take for my 
share the captive at the extremity of the well : 
he who has most to lose will have fled the 
furthest.’ His companions cast lots for their 
portions. Some had young women, others 
young active male slaves; all with some trea- 
sure. None were apparently so unfortunate as 
Mustapha, who found at the extremity of the 
well Amnah, disguised as an old man, mise- 
rably clad, the picture of poverty. His com- 
panions, with the freedom of friends, rallied 
him on the wisdom of his choice, in the fol- 
lowing lines, which one of them sang, and the 
others joined in chorus :— 

* Our chief, what wisdom he has shewn! 

God has blessed him with great judgment. 

O, what a prize he has gained ! 

So young and so active a slave; 
So splendid and costly his dress; 


So sweet the scent of his body ! 
Our chief,’ &c. 


* He will lead your horse to the field; 
Give you your lances in battle, 
And ward off the treacherous blow. 
Our chief, what wisdom he has shewn! 
God has blessed him with great judgment. 
O, what a prize he has gained !’ 
Mustapha bore good-naturedly the jests of his 
companions, and, not wishing to appear to 
despise the gift of Providence, although appa- 
rently useless, he led to his castle, as prisoner, 
the disguised Amnah. On his arrival, he asked 
her what she could do: * Can you cut wood ?” 
said he. ‘ No,’ replied Amnah, ‘I have no 
strength: see you not that my arm is shrivelled 
up with age?’ ‘Can you carry it?’ said the 
chief. ‘ No,’ she said, ‘my back is already 
double; I should sink under the lightest 
weight.’ ‘ Can you guard the cows, or sheep ?’ 
* Alas, no!’ replied Amnah, ‘ they walk too 
fast and far fur me.’ ‘Can you clean the 
horses?’ ‘I know not how.’ ‘Can you wash 
the sand for gold-dust 2? ‘ My eyes are not 
good enough.’ ‘ You are too dirty to make 
bread. Can you attend the geese ?? ‘ I think 
I can,’ said Amnah; ‘at all events, I will try.’ 
Mustapha gave her for her companion a dumb 
youth, called Yabebe. After some days, when 
Yabebe was bathing in the river, Amnah took 
off her disguise, and shewed herself, to the as- 
tonished peasant, as the perfection of beauty, 
covered with gold and precious stones, her hair 
ornamented with fine pearls and plates of gold, 
and her earrings studded with diamonds: laugh- 
ing, she sang to him the following lines :~- 
* Open your eyes, Yabebe: 
See! lam young and lovely, 
Covered with gold all over ; 
My necklace of gold, 
My earrings of gold, 
My bracelets of gold, 
And gold round my arms, 
And gold round my legs, 
Gold on my forehead, 
And gold on my rat; 
Péarls and silver also. 
Open your eyes, Yabebe; 


See, I am young and lovely, 
Covered with gold all over!” 
The astonished peasant left the river, and Am- 
nah, laughing, resumed her disguise. On his 
return to the castle, the dumb youth made 
signs to his chief that Amnah was a weman, 
beautiful, and covered with gold. They sur- 
veyed her, and, not finding out her disguise, 
beat the boy for his improbable falsehood. The 
day afterwards they were at the same river: 
Amnah threw aside her disguise, put her orna- 
ments together, and bathed herself, with the 
lad, in the shaded stream. The peasant went 
first out of the water, and unobservedly stole 
one of her rings. Amnah having counted 
them, found one missing. Yabebe denied hav- 
ing taken it. Amnah beat him, but still he 
denied, and, escaping from her, fled to his 
master and gave him the ring, describing by 
signs that she had similar ones on all her 
fingers, and was covered with gold and precious 
stones ; that she was a woman, and that her 
beauty was, as the mid-day sun (jemeel mit- 
tel e’ shamps fel dohr), too powerful to gaze 
at. Mustapha sent for Amnah, and, flying 
suddenly upon her, tore open the rags that 
covered her, but fell senseless at the sight of 
such exquisite beauty. Great was the féte of 
the marriage, countless the camels and sheep 
that were killed. The music was incessant for 
seven days and seven nights, and they danced 
until they could dance no more. None, for 
many years, saw the brilliancy of her face, 
being ever in her harem, or closely veiled 
when occasionally she appeared in public. The 
fame of her beauty, knowledge, and goodness, 
was spread through all lands; the learned were 
anxious to converse with her; but none, except 
her husband, had seen her face. One day her 
dearest son fell from a tree that he was climb- 
ing. His cries reached the ears of his anxious 
mother. Without a veil, without a garment, 
she rushed forth. The crowd, on seeing her, 
fell as dead. They knew not if the effect was 
produced by magic, or by the power of her ex- 
quisite beauty. At her touch her son was 
restored; and, having clothed herself with a 
gourbab, and thrown a veil over her head, the 
crowd recovered: but the tree withered from 
that day; the branches decayed fast ! the leaves 
fell on the ground, and it no longer afforded 
shade.” 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 
WueEy the lingering daylight closes 
O’er the lily’s graceful breast ; 
When the moonbeam on the roses 
Glitters like a bridal vest ; 
By the stream through Allan flowing, 
Like some faint and fairy strain, 
Meet me, in thy beauty glowing, 
Meet me there—my own sweet Jane! 


For the daylight first shall perish, 
Ne’er to bless my waking sight, 
And the moonbeam fail to cherish 
Love's own roses through the night ; 
And the stream be mute for ever 
Through sweet Allan’s lonely plain— 
Heart and soul and feeling sever— 
Ere I cease to love my Jane! 
C. Swarn. 








DRAMA. 
Drury Lane.—The @ priori much-vaunted 
Jewess has been hurried out, but with con- 


siderable splendour. If the town had not been 
sickened with the super -superlative epithets 





bestowed in the play-bills upon Masani¢ilo, 


Nee 
Gustavus, &c. &c. &e. till the dictionary was 
quite exhausted in furnishing words, the 
flourishes in this instance might have produced 
more effect, and what is better, less disappoint. 
ment; for, in truth, the Jewess is a grand 
show, and the procession a gorgeous spectacle 
somewhat resembling Elliston’s display of the 
coronation of George IV. In other respects it 
is generally inferior to the representation in 
Paris. Mr. Planché has concentrated the 
dramatic interest with his usual tact, and has 
also taken care of much of the costume ; though 
in many points he must, in our opinion, 
either have been overruled or thwarted, as 
the thing is by no means so correct in the 
latter respect as we would have looked for 
from him, The music of the French drama 
is nearly all omitted, and after Miss E, 
Tree and Mr. Vandenhoff, the matter is made 
to depend on horses and “ 250 auxiliary” asses, 
It is said that about a thousand pounds have 
been expended on this drama ; and it is curious 
to remark the change which has taken place 
between Parisian and London audiences, as in. 
dicated by its altered dénouement. In times gone 
by we were accused of barbarisms in our tragic 
representations, and the more refined French 
shrunk from them in their classic taste. But 
now they carry their scenic horrors to an extent 
infinitely beyond our worst atrocities, while we, 
when adopting their pieces, soften down their 
harsher features; and Mr. Planché, instead of 
allowing his Jewess to be boiled, only allows 
her a glimpse of the kettle, and keeps her out of 
hot water, for the fortunate finale of her troubled 
career. 


Covent Garden, since our last notice, hardly 
merits any criticism, having almost entirely 
confined itself to the line of melodrame — Pau! 
Clifford, Robert Macaire, The Rent-Day, The 
Robber’s Wife, The Mill of Beresina, et hoc 
genus omne, which have little or nothing to do 
with the higher principles of the stage or pro- 
ductions of dramatic literature. On Monday, 
Pizarro presented a débutant as Alonzo. Mr. 
Pritchard is from Dublin, and possesses all the 
requisites for popularity in the class of charac- 
ters to which his choice of this part shews that 
he aspires. 


The Olympic.— Another successful novelty, 
called Comfortable Quarters, and affording 
scope for the talents of Keeley and Mrs. Orger, 
has been added to the attractions of this the- 
atre. It is a laughable variety, excellently 
acted, and loudly applauded. 


The Adelphi has begun its “ unprecedented” 
course as we anticipated. The bills announced 
the names of all the late Adelphi company, as 
well as all who have figured at the Queen’s; 
but of these only a few have appeared in old 
aud well-known pieces. The rest are non 
inventus ; and the following disgraceful placard 
disfigures every corner of our streets ¢ 

ADELPHI THEATRE. 
Nisbett. . - Novelty. 


Mordaunts. . . 
Bewitching 
Beauties. 


In point of fact, such females as had not the 
power (which some of them bitterly deplored), 
or inclination to withdraw themselves from 


* Mrs. Honey is ‘orming with applause at the east 
end of the oon, i Perch it Pa well to be assured, as i= 
country papers contain an account of a Honey Buzzar 
(Falco apivorus) having been shot near Sunderland, 
which was so plump that when it fell its craw burst, 
scattered a whole half-bushelful of wasps and larve, 3 
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sach pollution, have been “ trotted out,” as 
their taskmasters express it, and indecently 
exhibited on the stage, as befits a sink of the 
sort’ Meanwhile the moral character of the 
nation is compromised, and all respectable 
persons, especially parents, are banished from 
such scenes. We regret to see Mrs. Nisbett 
obliged to let her name be posted as having 
“the sole management”’ of this theatre. As 
Mrs. Nisbett, with two sisters like the Mor- 
daunts, it must be most painful to her; as 
Mrs. O’Connor, if so it should be, even more 
so. But the whole concern is a public offence ; 
and we could wish that our able contemporary, 
the Times, should no longer seem (as during 
this week), ‘* willing, but afraid to strike,” 
where the honest indignation of the press is so 
monstrously provoked. 


Upon looking generally at the fallen state of 
the drama, it appears to us that much, if not 
allthe blame ought to attach to the proprietors 
of theatrical property, and those who manage 
their affairs. When, utterly regardless of sta- 
tion in life and character, they let the houses 
to mere adventurers and persons of notoriously 
evil repute, what can be expected but the 
abuse of the stage—prostitution, and infamy ? 
Until another and quite opposite course is pur- 
sued the public can expect no salutary change. 
Either the existing theatres must be leased to 
proper individuals, and the plan of their per- 
formances defined, or other theatres must be 
erected under creditable auspices, and the legi- 
timate drama endeavour to find a new home. 
From its old-accustomed haunts it is banished, 
to make way for gambling, fraud, and still 
worse depravity. Nothing but the apathy with 
which the better orders of society view the 
whole matter could have prevented a crisis 
before now; but the nuisance has become too 
great to be longer tolerated, and we indulge in 
the hope that the ruin of the speculators, if not 
the general feeling of the community, will 
speedily tend to place the stage on a purer and 
better footing. 








VARIETIES. 


Northern Lights.— During Tuesday night 
and Wednesdey morning the appearance of the 
northern lights in the metropolis was of so 
extraordinary a character, that most of the 
fire-engines were called out, and proceeded se- 
veral miles, under the impression that extensive 
fires were raging in the direction of these bril- 
liant phenomena. 


Ashmolean Society.-Oxford, Nov. 6. Mem- 
hers were elected and presents received. Dr. 
Daubeny made a verbal communication with 
respect to certain specimens of plants, which 
were laid before the meeting, and also on a re- 
markable appearance of electric light on plants 
during a thunder-storm. A paper was read by 
Professor Rigaud, on Astronomia Cometice 
Synopsis: giving an account of the progress of 
the author’s discoveries relative to the verifica- 
tion of the orbits of comets, and especially that 
which bears his name. Mr. Kynaston ex- 
hibited a specimen of a grashopper found de- 
voured by a species of worms attached to it. 
The president exhibited a portion of a wasp’s 
nest formed in a loaf of sugar. Dr. Daubeny 
described two springs in Ireland evolving gas, 
similar to those at Clifton. 

_ Caricatures. —H.B. and Mr. Raphael must 
give O'Connell enough to think about. Three 
new caricatures are addressed to this individual, 
who certes occupies enough of public attention. 


In one he is fishing for Scotch and English 


gudgeons, having — netted the ministry. 
In another he appears as Macbeth, and is thrice 
hailed by Lords Melbourne, Mulgrave, and 
Morpeth, as the Witches; the last being 
* King Dan!” And the third represents him 
driving the swinish multitude—a drove of pigs 
with well-known human faces. These are re- 
plete with talent, capitally drawn, and humor- 
ously satirical in expression. 

London Antiquities.—The remains of ancient 
architecture are at present visible in London, 
where excavations are being made for new 
streets and sewers. One of these is in the 
centre of Newgate Street, and consists of very 
strong foundations of rubble work, eight or ten 
feet below the surface. Another is near Fins- 
bury Square, and is a portion of the old wall of 
London. 

City of London Artists’ and Amateurs’ Con- 
versazione.— The first meeting took place on 
Thursday, but owing, we presume, to the grand 
entertainment at the Mansion House, there 
were only about a dozen of members and visitors 
present, and only a few hooks of prints turned 
over. 

The Journal de St. Petersburg, of the 3d and 
5th of September, contains an extract from an 
imperial ukase, promulgating the regulations 
for the universities of St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
Charkow, and Casan. It consists of nine chap- 
ters and 169 articles. The universities are to 
consist of two or three faculties, viz. philo- 
sophy, jurisprudence, and medicine (the last 
only in Moscow, Charcow, and Casan). All 
the universities are called imperial universities, 
being under the especial patronage of the em- 
peror. In each university there shall be lec- 
turers on the German, French, English, and 
Italian languages. Among the privileges of the 
universities is that of having their own censor- 
ship, and of receiving all books, journals, and 
newspapers, from foreign countries, without 
their being submitted to the board of foreign 
censorship.—Foreign Quarterly Review. 

During the eighteenth century, the average 
annual increase of population in France was 
3139 for each million of inhabitants; from 
1800 to 1831, the average increase was 5962. 
The population is now 32,566,934 ; its annual 
increase is then nearly 180,000. 


LS TE ee RE * FSR NN 
cloth.—Minerals and Metals; their Natural History and 
Uses in the Arts, with an Account of Mines, 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
cloth.—Recollections of the Private Life of Lafayette, by 
M. J. Cloquet, M.D. 8vo. 12s. cloth. — Manual of Prac- 
tical Midwifery, by J. Reid, M.D. 24mo. 5s. 6d. bds. ~ 
Popery in Alliance with Heathenism, by John Poynder, 
Esq. 2d edition, 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth.—Macdougal’s Improved 
System of Short Hand, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. — Spark's 
Library of American Biography, Vol. IV. 12mo. 4s. cloth. 
— Poems of a Traveller, by the Rev. T. Hartley, f.cap 
8vo. 3s. cloth.—The Roman Catholic Church in Scotland, 
by J. P. Lawson, M.A. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. — History of 
the United States of North America, by J. Grahame, Esq. 
4 vols. 8vo. 2/. 10s. bds. —The Little Library: Natural 
History of Birds, illustrations by ‘T. Landseer, square, 4s. 
hf.-bd. — Jardine’s Naturalist’s Library, Vol. XI. Deer, 
12mo. 6s. cloth.— An Analysis of Parliamentary Proceed- 
ings of the Session of 1835, by H. Deacon, vo. 7s. 6d. 
cloth.— Pure Gold from the Rivers of Wisdom, 32mo. 
1s. 6d. cloth.—The Excitement for 1836 (7th Series) 18mo. 
4s. Gd. bd. — Lovette, the Daughter of a Canadian Nun, 
by the Rev. G. Bourne, 18mo. 2s. cloth. — Archbishop 
Whatley’s Sermons at Dublin, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Wal- 
lace’s Additional Observations on Brougham’s Theology, 

ost Bvo. 3s. 6d. cloth. Ramble on; or Dialogue the 2d, 
tween Warner Search and Peter Peeradeal, post 8vo, 
3s. Gd. cloth. — Tales of the English: The Knevets; by 
Emily Taylor, f.cap 8vo, 4s. 6d. cloth.— Prometheus of 
#éschylus and Electra of Sophocles, translated by G. C, 
Fox, Esq. 8vo. 8s. Gd. cloth. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1835. 


November. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thuraday-- 12 | From to 3014 to 3018 
Friday ---- 13 sere * 30°27 ++ 30°25 
Saturday -- 14 coos 33 oe 3013 ++ 
Sunday---+ 15 sore 37 ee 30-02 
Monday -- 16 eee 29-97 
Tuesday -- 17 eoee 29°87 
Wednesday 18 sees 29°78 

Prevailing winds, N.E. 

Except the afternoon of the 12th, generally cloudy; 
with frequent showers of rain. 

Rain fallen, +1 of an inch. 

Northern Lights.—From the Aurora Borealis on the 
evening of the 18th, we had a more intense light than I 
ever before remember to have seen, extending from the 
western point of the horizon to the N.NE.; the bank of 
cloud from which the light proceeded was of a curved 
form, rising to the highest about due north. From eight 
till near midnight the light was at its maximum; during 
the whole time I observed no coruscation. 

Spots on the Sun.—The numerous and large spots at 
present on the solar disc are well worthy of attention. 
Quere? has the disturbed state of the solar atmosphere 
during the past few days any connexion with the peri- 
helion passage of Halley’s Comet ? which I have not seen 
since Sunday last. 

Edmonton. 


Latitude - ---+-51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude ---- 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 


CHARLES HENRY ADAMS, 


Extracts from a Meteorologica! Register kept at High 
Wycombe, Bucks, by a Member of the London Meteoro- 
logical Society. 


eeecese 61°25 -- the 6th. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


The Rev. E. Sidney, Author of ‘* The Life of Rowland 
Hill,” &c. announces ‘¢ Mature Reflections and Devotions 
of that Individual, in his Old Age.” 


In the Press. 


The Prophetical Character and Inspiration of the Apo- 
calypse considered, 4 G. Pearson, B.D.—Paley’s Evi- 
dences of Christianity Epitomised.—A new edition of the 
History of Modern Wines, by Cyrus Redding, with addi- 
tions, &c. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Keepsake, edited by the Hon. Mrs. Norton, with 19 
Engravings, lJ. 1s. silk ; roy. 8vo. India proofs, 2/. 12s. Gd. 
Margaret Ravenscroft; or, Second Love, by J. A. St. 
John, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1. 11s.6d. bds.— Dissent Unscrip- 
tural and Unjustifiable, a Third Letter to the Rev. J. Pye 
Smith, D.D., by Sam. Lee, D.D., 8vo. 3s. 6d. sd. — Some 
Remarks on the Code of International Signals, by H. C. 
Phillips, 8vo. ls. sd.— Agricultural Distress; a Second 
Letter to G. R. Robinson, Esy. M.P., by a Farmer's 
Daughter, 8vo. 6d.— The Loseley Manuscripts, MS. and 
other Documents relating to English History, &c. pre- 
served in the Muniment Room of J. M. Molyneux, Esq. 
with Notes by A. J. ——" Esq. 8vo. 1. 1s. bds. — 
Milton’s Life and Works, Edited by Sir Egerton Brydges, 
6 vols. f.cap. 8vo. 11. 10s. cloth.— The Squib Annual; or, 
Poetry, Politics, and Personalities, for 1836, 12 Designs 
by Seymour, 18mo. 5s. bds.— Narrative of a Voyage 
Round the World, by T. B. Wilson, M.D. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 
— Municipal Corporation Act, by R. C. Sewell, 12mo. 7s. 
bds. — The New Year’s Token for 1836, 12mo. 6s. bound. 
—Pencillings by the Way, by N. P. Willis, Esq. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 12. 11s. 6d. bds.—Holman’s Travels, Vol. IV. 8vo, 
14s, bds.—The Rev. T. Scott’s Commentary on the Bible, 
3 vols. imp. 8vo. with 84 Illustrations, 4/. 10s. cloth. — A 
Familiar History of Birds: their Nature, Habits, and 





Instincts, by the Rev. E. Stanley, 2 vols. f.cap, 8v0. 7s. 


28 00 -- 18th, 19th, 
2ist, 27th, and 29th. 
Mean--++++++++ 43 ‘98588 
Barometer—Highest-------+ 30°13 the 16th. 
Lowest - ++ 28°63-- 10th. 
Mean. -+eeeseee 29 49924 

Number of days of rain, 18. 

Quantity of rain, in inches and decimals, 6°06875. 

Winds.—6 East—3 West—3 North—5 South—1 North- 
east—] South-east—6 South-west—6 North-west. 

General Observations.—So cold and wet an October has 
not occurred since 1823, and the rain exceeded what fell 
in that year; indeed so much rain has only once, viz. in 
July, 1834, fallen in any one month during the last twelve 
years and a half; the maximum of the thermometer was 
upwards of ten degrees below that of last year, in the 
corresponding month —the barometer was lower than 
since October 1824, as regards the mean; but the maxi- 
mum was exactly the same as in the like months of the 

ears 1824 and 1825. A few days were fine for the season, 

ut the number was much less than the average. The 
comet was seen on the evening of the 10th, near Dubhe 
in Ursa Major, and on the following night above Alioth, 
in the same constellation, since which time it has not 
been seen, by the journalist at Wycombe. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have received the following from Messrs. Baily and 
Co. and rejoice to learn there can be two Hoods as well as 
two Faces:—A. H. Baily and Co. present their compli- 
ments to the Editor of the Literary Gazette, and beg to 
inform him that he has fallen into an error in supposing 
that the «* Battle of the ‘ Annuals’ ” is by Mr. Hood. 

83 Cornhill, November 18th, 1835. 

1D. M. may be assured that, though delayed in order to 
take more enlarged views of the subject to which he al- 
ludes, we have not lost sight of it. On the contrary, we 





are watchfully attending to its progress in various ways. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, 
PALL MALL. 
NOTICE TO EXHIBITORS. 

All Pictures and Works of Art, intended for Exhibition and 
Sale, must be sent to the Gallery on Monday, the lith, and Tues- 
day, the 12th of January next, between the hours of Ten in the 
Morning and Five in the Afternoon; after which time no Picture 
or other Work of Art will be received. Portraits, and Drawings 
in Water-Colours, are inadmissible. 

N.B. No Picture will be received for —_ rine is not bond fide 
the property of the Art 

WILLIAM B: SRNARD, Keeper. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
COLLECTION OF ENGRAVINGS 
By MESSRS. SOUTHGATE and SON, 
AT THEIR WEEKLY SALE-ROOMS, 
22 FLEET STREET, 
ON TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 24th, 
Consisting of Proof Impressions of the Chelsea Pensioners read- 
ing the Gazette of the Battle of Waterloo, after Wilkie; Alfred 
in the Neatherd’s Cottage, ditto; The Madonna, by Muller; 
The Magdalen, by Long Diogenes, by Sharp; Cupid and 
Psyche, after Raphael; Fine Scripture Prints; the Works of 
Hogarth; The Luxembourg Gallery, &c., many of them framed | 
and glazed. 
Together with 
A Few Paintings, 
Including the Huntsmen, by Wouvermans, &c. 
May be seen, and Catalogues had at the Rooms. 
ON FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 27th, AND 
THREE FOLLOWING DAYS 
(Sunday excepted), 
A Valuable Collection of Books in 
every Department of Literature, 
Among which are 
! Vaticano, 5 vols. imperial folio; Schola 
alica Picture ; ni Vecelii a Jackson; Cooke's Pompeii, | 
2 vols. half-bd.; Fao s Hume, 6 vols. russia; Dibdin’s Aides 
Althorpiana, 2 vols.; Waverley Novels, 48 vols.; Ballantyne’s 
Novelist’s Library, &c. 
May be seen, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 
*,* Money advanced, and Valuations of every Description of 
Property made for the payment of the Probate Duty, &c. 


Logge di a » 
1 


Modern Engravings of the First Class. 
By MESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON, | 
AT THEIR GREAT ROOM,IN KING STREET, 
ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, 
ON THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 26th, 
Precisely at One o’Clock, 


A Valuable Collection of Modern 
Engravings 
OF DR. WARD, OF DUBLIN 
(Deceased) ; 
Comprising The Village Politicians, The Rent-Day, The Chelsea | 
Pensioners, and other Proofs, from the Works of Wilkie; and! 
Proofs and fine impressions from those of Turner, Stothard, | 
West, Burnet; The Battle of La Hogue, proof; and others by 
Woollett, Datpe Strange, Wille, Morghen, Bervic, Miiller, 
Desnoyers, &c. 
May be cowed two indians yescontings and C4 —— had. 
~ Established 1826. 
HURTON’S BRITISH and FOREIGN 
PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 26 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, 
Terms af Subscription. 
The Year, . irst Clas: ° 
———— Second ¢ fast. 
fone Class ..... 
Subscribers to this Library, besides being immediately supplied 
with all the new Publications, have the power of selecting from 
the general Catalogue, containing upwards of 20,000 volumes of 
standard Works in the English, French, Italian, German, and 
Spanish ee 


oo £5 58, 
« 44 


Price 2s, 6d. plain; 3s. 6d. colon ured, 
4 hee E EIGHTH PART of GEORGE 
CRUIKSHANK’S SKETCH-BOOK. 
Charles Tilt, 86 Fleet Street. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Artist, 
Illustrations of Phrenology. 
Price 8s. plain; 12s. coloured. 


UDGMENT has been pronounced in favour 

e ofthe COMIC ALMANACK, 1836, by the Public Press, 

in the following unanimous decision :— 

That George Cruikshank, in his round dozen of Comical Cuts at 
the ** Seasons as they roll,” bas outdone all his sacked out- 
doings: but the whole Court of Aldermen protests a t the 
fulfilment of his hieroglyphic, prefiguring the downfal of ee 
Mayor's Day. 

That Rigdum Funnidos hath proved himself a“ ryghte merrie” 
successor to Francis Moore; his satire is keener, and his jokes 
are wittier than before; while, in the “ very whirlwind” of his 
humour, he “ begets a temperance,” and seasons all his jests 
with discretion. B 

tice 2s, 6d. 
Charles T itt, Fieet Street. 
Who has just reprinted 





The Comic Almanack for 1835. 


R. NEATE respectfully begs to inform 
his Pupils, and Friends in general, that he has removed 
to No. 12 Panton Square, Haymarket. 





MUSIC. 
Price 7s. 6d. 
USICAL HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 


and CRITICISM, 
By GEORGE HOGARTH, Esq. 
London: John W, Parker, West Strand. 

Now complete in 2 handsome folio wlamaees price T wo Guineas, 
SACKED MINSTRELSY ; 
upwards of One Hund ed and Fifty Pieces of the finegt 
Sacred Music, by all the Great Masters, British and Foreign; 
arranged as Solos, Duets, Trios, &c., and with Accompaniments 
for the Piano-forte or Organ. Also, the Twenty-fourth and 
concluding Part, containing—!. Motet, Dr. Tye: 2. Solo, Hayes; 
5. Duet, Blake; 4. Nune Dimittis, Tallis; 5. Solo, Greene; 6. 

Trio, Dupuis; 7. Quartet, Mozart. 

As this valuable Work has now arrived at its completion, Sub- 
seribers are respectfully requested to make up their Sets; for 
which purpose the volumes, at 2ls,, or Numbers, at ls, Ud., may 
still be had of any Bookseller in Town or Country. 

London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


MAx NUAL of IN STRUC CTION in VOCAL 
suis oot with a View to aaa 
OHN TURNER 
Printed under the Dircetion of the Some ay of General Literature 
and Education, appointed by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 





meaner PUBLISHED THIS 

d edition, with additions, price 6s. bds. 

YHE s' ‘ORY of JUSTIN MARTY R; 

and other Poems. 
By R. C. TRENCH. 

“‘ This is a delightful little volume, bearing throughout the 
indisputable impress of genius, and breathing throughout the 
spirit of religion.”—Blackmood's Magazine. 

Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 


DAY. 


In 8vo, elegantly bound in crimson silk, A. las 3 royal ‘8v0. 
India Proofs, 2/. 12s. Gd. 
THE K E EPS 
Edited by the Hon. Mrs. NORT: 
overs, Esq.— ie — “Norton—Lord 
Holland—Author of * Lalla Rookh” -P. = James, Esq.—R. 
mene 4q.—Author of Peter Sim oh . D. Amos, Esq.— 
Ca er—Hon. C. Phipps—L. E. Lon. eo Sheridan, Esq. 
it How ard, Esq.—R. F. Housman, Esq.—Leitch Ritchie, Esq. 
R.A. &c, Ke. 
Embellished with 19 highly finished Line-engravings, executed 

by, and under the superintendence of Mr. Charles Heath. 

London: Longinan, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 


Contributors.— Sam. 


In 8vo. with a ny by Rippingille, price 12s. in boards, 
OY HOOD; with other Poems 
and T mandate 
B {ARLES A. ELTON, 
Author of a‘ enemas of Hesiod,” &c. &c. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
THREE NOVELS FOR SIX SHILLINGS. 
The new Volumes of the Standard Novels and Romances will 
contain, complete for 6s. with Two Engravings, 
YALES of the ALHAMBRA. 
By WASHINGTON IRVING, 
The Last of the Abencerrages. 
By the Viscount de Chateaubriand. 


And, 
The Involuntary Prophet. 
By Horace Smith, Esq. 
The Volume just published contains 
The an of a Younger Son. 
t. Trelawny. 
Richard Bentler 3 ee Burlington Street. 


By the Author of Old Maids.” 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
QO L D B HELORS. 


Their Varieties, Characters, and Conditions. 
Dedicated to the Duke of Devonshire, with a fine Portrait of his 
Grace, from an original Likeness, 

“ There can be no question of the popularity of this work. 
It is brimful of the most ‘rich and racy’ of the richest and 
raciest good things. ‘The ladies are deeply indebted to the au- 
thor, and the public will thank him for one of the most agreeably 
interesting works that has appeared this season.”—Sun. 

John | Mac rone, St. James’s Square. 


St. James's Square, Thursday. 
J ENCILLINGS by thee WAY 
is now ready. 
Mr. Macgrezor’s New Work. 
My Note.Book, 
Will be delivered on Friday. 
John Macrone, St. James's — 


MR. ST. JOHN'S a usw NOVEL. 
ARGARET SRAVENSC ROFT ; or, 


Second Love, founded on certain extraordinary inci- 
dents in the cae of a distinguished — Family. 
By J. A. St. JOHN, 
Author of “ Tales of the grote egy « Egypt and Mohammed 
i,” &c. &e. 
Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, 
Paternoster Row. 


a Collection of 


—— 


NIMAL MAGNE ETISM and HOM@0. 


PATHY; being Observations lately made in France. 
, 


Italy, and Germany. 
By EDWIN LEE, Esq. 
Formerly Sines Surgeon to St. George’s Hospital, 

«It is plain that a system of this sort will be hailed by quacks 
asa fertile source for the delusion of fools, and increase of their 
own plunder and profits; and Mr. Lee deserves commendation 
for having exposed, and, | it is to be hoped, prevented the pro. 
gress of it in this country.”—Times, October i6, 1935. 

jendon: « John Churchill, 016 Princes Street, » Soho, 

MR. HARTWEL L HORNE's S BIBLICAL KEEPS AKE. 

2is. elegantly bound in morocco, 


HE BIBLIC: AL KEEPSAKE for 1836. 


This interesting Work contains Thirty- -two highly finish. 
ed Views of the most remarkable Places mentioned in the Holy 
Seri ptures, made trom original and accurate Sketches taken on 
the Spot. Engraved by W. and E. Finden. With Descriptions 
of the Plates. 

By the Rev. THOMAS HARTWELL HORNE, B.D, 

“ We regard ‘ The Biblical Keepsake’ as an elegant and usefal 
work, that possesses an intrinsic value which will secure itself a 
place amongst books which illustrate the Holy Scriptures when 
most other annuals have faded into forgetfulness.’ "—Congrega. 
tional Magazine, November. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street; sold also by C. Tilt, 
Fleet Street. 


In nail Ato. abalone with 17 Engravings, elegantly ened 
in morocco, price 15s. 
Dedicated, by special permission, to the Princess Victoria, 


>r 
HE CHRISTIAN KEEPSAKE, 1836. 
Edited by the Rev. WILLIAM ELLIS. 

*© We have often said that annuals of all sorts have had their 
day, but we must own, that the greatly increased interest that i; 
— - the | € ‘ Christian Keepsake for 1836,’ has led us to doubt 
our 0 ¥ 1 The Kecollecti of Dr. Morrison and of 
Mr. Witherterer, by those who knew them well, are, like the 
beautiful portraits by which they are adorned, at once charac. 
teristic and happy.”— Congregational Maga: ine. 

“« A volume to which we are able to give our warm and unqua- 
lified commendation, Its illustrations are interesting and splen- 
did; and its literary deparcment is characterised by high intel- 
lect, refined taste, and varied entertainment, as weil as by that 
sound religious principle which gives it solid value.”— Leeds 
Mercury. 

London: Fisher, Son, and Co.; ei Edinburgh; and 
Cumming, Dublin 





Family Present and School Pris 
In small 4to. containing 20 Engravi eu = a handsomely 


bound, gilt edges, pri 
| HERS 


JUVENILE SC RAP- BOOK. 
By BERNARD BARTON, 


Also, 
Containing 70 Engravings, handsomely bound, price 21s. 
The Northern Tourist, Vol. II. : Gage 
d’Amitié for 1836. 
«€ This is at once the cheapest, and, to all rational purposes, the 
best of the annuals, and the publishers deserve the warmest com- 
for their illustrations of the tranquil 
lakes, with their rocky and woody accompaniments, the dark 
mountain-top tarns, the sweet streams, the gushing waterfalls, 
the baronial mansions, and ancient towers, of the ‘ North C ‘oun- 
trie.’ "—Manchesler Times. 
London: Fisher, Son, and Co.; Oliphant, gia Ogle, 
Glasgow ; and Cumming, Dublin 





‘In 4to. containing Thirty-six highly finished — 
handsomely bound, piice One Guinea, Fisher 
RAWING-ROOM SCRAP- BOOK 1836, 


with Poetical Illustrations by L. E, L 

«« Now that the long winter evenings are close at hand, and that 
it is pleasant to convene in well-lit drawing-rooms, with snug 
carpets, and glowing fires, with a piano, and a table for engravings 
and pretty books, such a visitor as § Fisher’s Drawing-Room Scrap- 
Book’ is eminently welcome. It is a luxury of the highest sort— 
something we can gaze on with interest when left alone, and make 
matter of pleasing and profitable discourse when in company. 
This is ‘The Lady’s Own Book:’ and we wil! call her taste in 
pore fy upon whose table it is not to be found.” — Glasgow Argus, 

ctober | 

London: Fisher, Son, and Co.; Otishants Edinburgh; and 
umming, Dublin 
ith numerous Cuts, price Is. ¢ 
FIRS 


7 BOOK of GEOM ETRY; 
including Plane and Solid Geometry, and an Introduc- 
tion to Trigonometry, 

Printed under the Direction of the Committee of General Literature 
and Education, appointed by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


Post 8vo. 5s. 6d. x rs 
. : x 
(HE INFLUENCES of DEMOCRACY) 
on LIBERTY, PROPERTY, and the HAPPINESS of 
SOCIETY, CONSIDERED. 
By an American, 
Formerly a Member of Congress. 
With an Introduction, 
By HENRY EWBANK, Esq. 
London : John MW. Parker, West Strand. 
Just published, by Races and Co, *E 1 ‘ESS 
LOWERS of LOV INI ; 
an Assemblage of Female - tg A, “T welve “elegant 
Groups — emblems of our choicest flowers, from Designs by E. 
Parris, Esq. with Poetical Iilustrations 
y the Countess of BLESSINGTON. 
Fanpeeial 4to. elegantly bound, price 1d. Lis. 6d. 

«« This is truly and singularly a Book of Beauty, of very ori- 
ginal design; and, both in pictorial and poetical point of view, 
delightfully executed. What was to be expected ? The pic’ tures 
are by Parris; the literary ac } ts, by Lady Bh gt 
—Literary Gazette. 

« A splendid drawing-room table book. A magnificent quarto. 
The countess has done her ee gently,’ with grace, ease, 
and unaffected simplicity.”— Atheneum t 

“ Superb! Unique! Another honour to the Conservatory 0 
\ Ackermann’s.”, Atlas. 
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BOURRIENNE’S NAPOLEON, 
BB x eg for ao 
4 vols. 18mo. 
EMOIRS. of NA POLEON BONA- 
PARTE, from the French of Bourrienne, Private Se- 


to the Emperor. 
cretary 10 "Translated by JOHN S, MEMES, LL.D. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





In 3 vols, royal — Rare w — Engravings, price 
. Gd. half-bou 


HE ENGLISH BOY _ "the CAPE; an 
Angie. African Story. 
By the Author of “ Keeper's Travels 

“This is a very interesting Robinson Crusoe sort of tale.”— 
Metropolitan. 

«This work is a great deal better worth reading than the gene- 
rality of new year books, got up for the benefit of both sexes, and 
than very many of our formal nove — Monthly Revien. 

Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


7 ‘ 2 vols, post 8vo, price 1, 
MHE ROMANCE of ‘ANCIENT 
EGYPT. Second Series of the Romance of Ancient 

History. 

“i By JOUN GUNNING SEYMER, B.A. 

“We have in these volumes much to interest the antiquarian, 
and to gratify the lover of romantic adventure. "—Sunday Times. 

Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


In 1 vol. 8vo. illustrated by various Woodeuts, price 12s. cloth, 

MHE HISTORY and DESCRIPTION of 
FOSSIT. Pent the COLLIERIES, and COAL TRADE 
of GREAT BRITAIN. 

«It is impossible to glance at the table of contents without 
being convinced that the research, industry, and talent required 
were great, and that it is eminently calculated to interest the 
geologist, the collier, the coal-merchant, and the consumer.” 
Monthly Review. 

“ A complete view of an interesting and nationally important 
subject." —Spectator. 

Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


In super-royal 8vo. price 15s. cloth lettered, 


Ww 7 
EXAMINATION of the ANCIENT 
ORTHOGRAPHY of the JEWS, and of the original 
Siate of the Text of the Hebrew Bible. 

Part I. containing an Inquiry into the Origin of Alphabetic 
Writing, with which is incorporated an Essay on the Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics. 

By CHARLES WILLIAM WALL, D.D. 

Senior Fellow of Trinity College, and Professor of Hebrew in 

the University of Dublin. 

“He isentitled to the great merit of having discovered a new 
principle of investigation, which may elucidate the chief difficul- 
ties of the Hebrew text."”—Athenewum. 

“The volume abounds with deep learning and forcible argu- 
ment.”"——Monthly Review. 

Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


rice Sixpence 
, 
BE. OLD oa NEW POOR-LAW? 
Vho Gains ? and Who Loses? Explained by Conversa- 
tions on Facts of Daily Occurrence. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand, 


th, 
HE GERMAN MANUAL for SELF- 
TUITION. 
By WILHELM KLAUER KLATTOWSKY. 
From Mecklenburgh-Schrewin, Professor of the German 
Language and Literature in London. 
The same, for French Students, with the Title, 
Le Manuel de la langue Allemande, pour 
l'apprendre sans le secours d’un Maitre. 
The want of a guide, capable of simplifying and facilitating the 
study of the German language, has long been a matter of just 
complaint among its many friends and admirers. The author's 
object in publishing this Work was, therefore, to enable the 
student to acquire the knowledge of words without the irksome 
task of constant recurrence to a dictionary, as well as the princi- 
ples and construction of the German language through the 
medium of a literal and analytical translation of certain given 
German compositions. ‘Io these ends the Manual! is divided into 
two parts or volumes. The first volume comprises an introduction, 
explanatory of the mode of using the work, and seventy-one com- 
positions, in prose and verse, of the most eminent German 
authors; selected with a view of affording such numerous spe- 
cimens of variety of style as shall enable the student subsequently 
to read with ease the most abstruse works. Among these compo- 
sitions are found—Fouque’s charming novel, Undine; Kotzebue'’s 
four-act comedy, Die Deutschen Kleinstddter (the German Cits); 
Werner's awful tragedy, Der 24 Februar; Karon von Steigen- 
tesch’s fashionable tale, Zwei ‘age auf dem Lande; Zadrariw's 
comic epopee, in five Cantos, Der Phaéton; two popular Legends 
by Musiius, The Grateful Spectre, and Ribezahl, the Silesian 
Mountain. ‘Spirit; Githe’s Roman Carnival — one of the best de- 
scriptive Pieces of which German Literature can boast; Grimm's 
Hans in Luck; Schiller’s The Diver, Vhe Lay of the Bell, The 
Gods of Greece, &c.; Birger’s celebrated Leonore; Richter’s 
Horrific Dream, &c. &c.; and lastly, a comprehensive German 
(Grammar, with a 'T reatise on Prosody. ‘Ihe second volume con- 
tains, Ist, A Key to the different C ompositions before mentioned, 
of whi the first fifty-tive are accompanied by an interlinear and 
analytical translation. idly, An Introduction to German pro- 
nunciation, and to as much of G as is ble to a 
beginner ; Dialogues; The Promenade, in Seven Conversations; 
German Titles, with numerous German letters, and five engraved 
plates of German hand-writing. 
Also, separately, on fine paper, with explanatory Notes, and 
@ translation of all difficult words and phrases, 
: The German Prose Reader, No. I. (Un- 
tn with a beautiful engraving by Retzsch. 5s. cloth. 


y 
- The German Dramatic Reader, No. I. 
dan Kleinstidter). 4s. cloth. 
3. The German Dramatic Reader, No. II. 
(Der 24 Februar). 3s. 6d. cloth. 
8 owe Simpkin and Marshall, and P. Rolandi, Foreign 
= seller, 20 Berner’s Street; Dublin, Milliken and Son, Paris; 
éophile ‘Barrois, fils, rue Richelieu, No, 14, 


2d aitiien in 2 vols. 12. 1s. clo’ 








LECTURES ON COMETS. 
n 8vo. price 2s. 


WO LECTURES on COMETS 


Explanatory of the General Principles of Auiamaday, 
and their Application to the Nature and Movement of Comets. 
Delivered in the Rooms of the Southampton Literary and Philo- 
sophical Institution. 

By JOHN DREW, 

Classical and Mathematical Tutor, Southampton; Author of 
«Cc —— Charts, illustrative of Ancient History and Geo- 

graphy 

Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria Lane, London; and John 

Wheeler, and Fletcher and Sou, Southampton. 

Price 5s. 6d. 

YHE RATIONALITY of REVEALED 

RELIGION. 

Illustrated in a Series of Sermons; to which are added an 
Essay on the Merits of Modern Fiction, and a Lecture on the 
Diffusion of Knowledge. 

By PIEKS EDMUND BUTLER, B.A. 
Curate of St. Margaret's, Ipswich. 

Ipswich: Printed and Published by RK. Deck. Sold also by 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co. Paternoster Kow; , and Simpkin and 
Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court, London. Deck, Bury St. 
Edmund's. Deighton and Stevenson, ome A ndJ. Stacey, 
Norwich. 


In 1 vol. 12mo. price 6s. in boards, with a Memoir of the Anthor, 
and Portrait, the 12th editon of 
EMALE SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS, 
exemplifying Female Virtues. 
By Mrs. KING, 

Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 

|e ore Place, Pall Mall; and sold by Hatchard and Son, 
iccadilly. 





In 8vo. price 12s. boards, the 3d edition, revised, of 


PARAPHRASTIC TRANSLATION 
of the APOSTOLICAL EPISTLES, with Notes. 
By PHILIP NICHOLAS SHU TTLEWORT H,D.D. 
Warden of New College, ‘spore = Rector of Foxitey, Wilts. 
Printed for J., G., and F. ton, St. Paul's € shurchyard, 
and Gareaios einen! Pall Mall. 
Of whom may had, by the same Author, 
Sermons on some of the Leading Principles 
of Christianity. Volume the Second, 8vo. 12s. 


Also, 
A Second edition of the First Volume, 


8vo. 12s. 


In 12mo. price 6s. boards, 


~' ERMONS, preached in the Parish Church 
of St. rrck rary Cambridge. 
By the Rey, TEMPLE CHEVALL IER, B.D. 

Late Vicar and Lecturer of St. Andrew the Great, Cambridge; 
Professor of Mathematics in the University of Durham; and Per- 
petual Curate of Est, Durham. 

Printed for J., G., ‘and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
CATHOLICISM. 

Mr. Rae Wilson's New Work. 

Dedicated, by special permission, to the Queen. 

In | vol. 8vo. with beautiful Engravings, price 16s. 


ECORDS of a ROUTE through 
, FRANCE and IT ALY, with SKETCHES of CATHO. 
LICISN 


By WILLIAM RAE WILSON, F.S.A. S.A.R. 

Author of Travels in Egypt, Arabia, T urkey, Greece, the Holy 
Land, &c.; in Poland, Russia, and Finland; and in Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark. 

London: Longman, Kees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
Grahame's History of North America, 
In 4 vols. demy 8vo. price 2/. 10s. boards, 


HE HISTORY of the UNITED STATES 
of NORTH AMERICA, from the Plantation of the 
British Colonies, till their Revolt and Declaration of Inde- 


pendence. 
By JAMES GRAHAME, Esq. 

This Work commences with a greatly amended edition of the 
early portion of the Author’s former History of North America, 
which is now, for the first time, completed and brought down to 
1776. 

— sais and Co. Cornhill. 


ROGRESSIVE: EXE RCISES in LATIN 
LYRIC 
By the Rev. “1 EDWARDS, M.A. of Trin. Col. Camb. 
Second Master of King’s College School, London, and one of the 
Classical Examiners of Christ’s Hospital. 
By the same Editor, 
The “ Catiline” of Sallust ; with Anthon’s 
English Notes. 2s. 6d. 
The ‘‘ Jugurtha” 
English Notes, 2s. 6d. 
A Practical Introduction to English Com- 
position; founded on Parker’s Progressive Exercises, ane com- 
prising the whole Substance of that valuable Work. 2s. 


of Sallust; with Anthon’s 


Also, 
Rules and Exercises in the Use of the Latin 


Subjunctive Mode. 
written and enlarged, 


4. 
Key to the above, for the Use of Teachers. 


By the Rev. James Crocker, M.A. Re- 


2s, 6 
‘A Manual of Ancient Geography, in which 
both Modern and Ancient Names are given, and the Words 
marked with their proper Quantities. ‘By _ Rev. William 
Hildyard, M.A., late of Trin. Col. Oxford. 22. 6 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand; and sola by all the 
ooksellers. 





SPARKS’S AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY, VOL. IV. 
Just received by R. J. Kennett, No. 14 York reso Covent 
Garden (removed from Great Queen Street 
HE LIBRARY of AMERICA N 
BIOGRAPHY. 
Conducted by JARED SPARKS. 

Vol. IV. containing the Life of Antony Wayne, Commander-in- 
Chief of the United States Army, by John Armstrong; and the 
Life of Sir Henry Vane, Governor of Massachusetts in 1636, by 
Charles W. Upham. Royat 12mo. with Embellishments, price 7s. 

Vols. I. to 111. can be had. 


SPLENDID CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Completion of Sir Egerton Brydges’ Edition of Milton. 
Now see ee with exquisite V cg rage wd Turner, in 
y bound, price only 


HE POETICAL WORKS ‘of. MILTON; 


with his Life, and copious variorum Notes and Intro- 


ductions, 
By Sir EGERTON BRYDGES, Ba 
And aia Illustrations by J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 

“' In the wide range of publishing nothing can, or will, ap- 
proach this splendid national work for beauty of exterior and 
interior. Here, indeed, is an appropriate Christmas present! 
Six magnificent volumes, at a price daily squandered on one of 
the glittering ephemera of the day! How it could be carried on, 
and completed in this costly manner, and at so very trifling a 
price, fairly astonishes us even in these days of cheap publishing. 
It is an honour to the age, and will find its way into the library 
of every one who loves the productions of the greatest epic bard 
of any time or country.” —Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 

John Macrone,3 St. James’s Square. 
hae! Novel by the Author of “ Old Maids.” 

In 3 vols, post 8vo, price 31s. 6d. boards, 
FSLEBEIANS and PATRICIANS 
a Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
On the 28th will be published, in 2 vols 
| Bagggibaenen CONVERSATION 
J RECOLLECTIONS, of S. T. COLERIDGE, 
Edward aenen, Dover Street. 


‘On Dec. Ist w in be published, in f.cap 8vo. with Frontispiec ce, 
6s. cloth, the Second and concluding Volume of a 


H IS TORY ot ROM E. 
4 Forming Vol. 73 of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
Published Nov. 1! 


Natural History and Classification of 
Quadrupeds. 


By W. Swainson, Esq. 
London: Longman’ and Co.; and John Taylor. 





THEODORE F AY'S NEW NOVEL. 
Just ready, in 8 vols, post 8vo. ‘ 
. @ > 
ORM A s S LI E. 
By THEODORE 8S. FAY, 
You shall see anon: ‘tis a knavish piece of Feroek !"—Hamlet. 
The story is excellent; the interest and mystery alike well 
kept up."”—Literary Gazette. 
John Macrone, St, James’s Square. 


MR. H. L. BULWER’S NEW WORK. 
J 


HE MIDDLE 
or, France—Social, Literary, ag Political. 
Second Serie: 
By HENRY ,3 BUL WER, Esq. M.P. 
Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street. 


MRS. S. C. HALL’'S NEW NOVEL. 
On the 28th instant, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 
v 


T H E oO U 4 
By MRS. 8. C. HALL, 
uthor of “ The Buccaneer,” &c. 


Richard Hentley, 8 New ’ Burlington Street. 
Just ready, in 2 ahi 8vo. with Portraits, 
MEMOIRS OF 

y 

HE PRINCE of PEACE 
(DON MANUEL GODOY). 

Translated under the superintendence of His Highness, 
from the original Manuscript. 
By Lieut.-Col. J. G. DDESMENARD. 

“Charles IV. is dead. Ferdinand has also descended to the 
tomb. Iam therefore permitted to speak out, and to soothe my 
troubled heart.”—Memoirs, Chap. I. 

Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to his Maje sty 
MR. JAMES’S NEW ROMANCE > 
On the 7th December will be published, in 3 vols» post 8vo. 
NE in a THOUSAND; or, the Days of 
Henri Quatre. 
By the Author of “The Gipsy,” Mary of Burgundy,” John 
Marston Hall,” &c. &c. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
THE COURT AND STA T E. 
Next week, - cores — to the present aa ong 12s. bound 
in morocco, gilt leaves, 11. 
IDGWAY'S 


ROYAL CALENDAR, 


complete for 1836; containing —1. The Ailmanack — 
T he Calendar —3. The Companion to ditto—4. The Index — 

. The Pecrage, with the Arms of the Peers—6, The Baronetage, 
oui the Arms of the Baronets—7. The Court and Country Com- 
penion, giving Authentic Tables of Rank and Precedence in the 

State, Navy, Army, Learned Professions (male and female), Re- 
gulations for Franking Letters, with particular Instructions for 

romotions at Court, attending Levées, Royal Drawing-Rooms, 
&c. &c., now for the first time published. 

*,* The Peerage and Baronetage, 2 vols. 15s. cloth, and the 
Court and Country Companion, 5s. 6d., or 6s, bound and gilt, 
may be had separately. 

James Ridgway and Sons, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers, 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








Messrs. SAUNDERS and OTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Conduit Street, Nov. 20, 


NEW AND SPLENDIDLY EMBELLISHED WORK. 


T HE 


BOOK 


In 1 large 8vo. vol. 


O F 


GEM §, 


THE POETS AND ARTISTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


that art and poetry have as yet completed amongst us.”— New. 
“« This is, in all respects, a iful book. 


an enamtons and the li of its ¢ will, 





European language can furnish.” — Atlas. 
‘* A beautiful and splendid publication. "—Literary Gaxelte, 


R I 


very It is replete with satisfactory evidences of 
taste and care; and a more delightfat innovation on the ‘ Annuals’ could not have been made. 
literar, contents are not for a year, nor for an age, but for all time.” —Eraminer. 
his is, indeed, a Book of Gems — the [especie pe of the year. It is a treasury of sweets | 
e hope, tind favour for it in eyes that 
might not otherwise be drawn to tempt the depths pate collection of poetry such as no other 


(With upwards of Fifty exquisitely engraved Illustrations.) 
« In point of beauty, splendour, interest, and power, ¢ — Book of Gems’ surpasses every thing 


| ton. "— Court Journai 
ts | 


been surpassed.”—John Bull, 
“Itisa 





MR. BULWER’S FORTHCOMING WORK. 


Z 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


i N 


THE LAST OF THE TRIBUNES. 


‘« This sumptuous book has no less than fifty-three illustrat} Ath 
more desirable present-book could not have been socal | it is, indeed, a brilliant Produc. 





“ This is a work of ravishing beauty. — 
“ This is the true book of beauties.”—Alno 
“ A work which, for beauty of illustration 1 and elegance of arrangement, 


has seldom, if ever, 


“« A truly aristocratic and chastely elegant book.”—Sunday Tim 
book by itself. We believe that the combined Fes “of fi 
before brought to the illustration of one volume.”—Observer, 


{ty-three artists were never 


By the Author of “‘ Eugene Aram,” “ Last Days of Pompeii,” &c. 


MR. GRATTAN’S 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
AGNES 
eady.) 


I. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
MY AUNT PONTYPOOL. 


« This novel is a very singular work. The author has a com- 
mand of language which, —_ the subject is exciting, almost 
rises to eloquence."’—Spectator. 


Il, 
The Countess of Blessington'’s New Work. 
2d edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE TWO FRIENDS. 
By the Countess of BLESSINGTON. 


Ill. 
The Hon, Mrs, Norton's New Work. 
2d edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE WIFE AND WOMAN’S REWARD. 
+ * By the Hon. Mrs. NORTON. 

“Such a book might have been one of those u 
spirit of Fox was fond of repeting when he forgot London politics 
in his temporary rustications. Mrs. Norton lays bare the work- 
ings of society with all the delicate and minute analytic power 
which. belongs” especially to the woman of ge: nlus.”-— Morning 
Herald, ° 


which the 


IV. 
8d edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Fifty-two Etchings by the 
Author, 
CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN. 
B 


Mrs. JAMESON, 
he Diary of an Ennuyée,” &c. 
* A beautiful and touching commentary on the heart and mind 


Author of « 


of women. "— Literary ¢ Gasetie. 
“« Two truly d 
works of ach 





the most 
ate Blackwood’s M. 
V. 
Captain Marryat's New Work. 
2d edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
THE PACHA'OF»sMANY TALES. 
By the Author of “‘ Peter Simple,” “ Jacob Faithful,” &c. 

« re a work of invention and of mirth, this is one of the richest 
things we have seen: the gravity with which the narratives are 
received, or seriously criticisedby the wise Pacha and sly Mus- 
tapha, is irresistibly es '—Dispatch. 

“Vi 
Mr. Chorley's New Work. 
In 3 vols, post 8vo. 

CONTI THE DISCARDED. 
By the Author of “ Sketches of a Seaport-Town,” 
vil. 

New Work by the Author of * The Collegians.” 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

—_ ‘p NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

e Author of ** The Collegians.” 
“ Those wall = read Mr. Griffin's delightful and absorbing 


tale, ¢ The Collegians,’ will feel no disappointment in the perusal 
of this series of nowvellettes.”—Globe, 





harming of all the 


NEW WORK. 


DE MANSFELDT. 


By the Author of « Highways : a on ” «* Heiress of Bruges,” &c. 
Gu 





(Just ready.) 








VIII. 
Miss Landon'’s New Work. 

In 1 vol. f.cap, with a Portrait of the Author, - 
THE VOW OF THE PEACOCK. 
By the Author of «* The Golden Violet,” ** The 
Improvvisatrice,” &c. 


Ix. 
Miss Stickney's New Work, 
In 2 vols. post Svo. 
THE POETRY OF LIFE. 
By Miss STICKNEY, Author of “ Pictures of Private Life.” 
«< We can recommend ¢ The Poetry of Life’ to all who delight 
in elegant and tasteful, but animating composition. It contains 


a series of elegant re on various delightful subjects in nature, 
art, and the human mind.”—Spectator. 


x. 
Schilegel’s Lectures. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 
LECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY 


OF HISTORY. 
By FREDERICK VON SCHLEGEL. 
Translated te J.B. ROBERTSON, Esq. 
With Life of the Author. 
«* The work now before us is doubtlessly a splendid produc- 
tion, replete with the soundest and most extensive erudition.” — 
Metropolitan, 


XI. 
n 2 vols. 8vo. with 
DEMOCRACY IN ‘AM ERICA. 
By M. DE TOCQUEVILLE. 
Translated by his friend, H. REEVE, Esq. 
Under the Author's Inspection. 
“ We recommend M. De Tocqueville's work as the very best on 
the subject of America we have ever met with.”—Blackwood. 


XII. 
Mr, James's Work on Education. 


THE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


OF GERMANY. 
By G. P. Re JAMES, Esq. 


XIII. 
2d edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
THE STUDENT. 
By the Author of “ Eugene Aram,” ‘* England and the 
English,” &c. 

“Great as is both the power and beauty of Mr. Bulwer’s former 
works, we know none that mark the creative thinker more than 
the present production; its pages are full of new lightsand happy 
illustrations.”—Literary ae 4 


MR. LODGE'S PEE RAGE FOR 1836. 
Corrected —— Present Date. 


Xv. 
6 < LG oneal 


DAMASCUS ‘ANI D. J JERUSALEM, 
Visited during bed ee Cam eo of Ibrahim Pacha. 
— ARKD HOGG, E 
« We have deriv poms pleasure from the perusal of these 
volumes, and we assign to pee a very high place among the best 
modern works of travel.”—Atias. 


Dr. Hog 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF * PETER SIMPLE.” 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER, 


By the Author of ‘‘ Jacob Faithful,” «* Tales of a Pacha,” &c. 


(Just ready.) 


jXVI. 
Splendidly puaer ai Sixteen beautiful Engravings on 
eel by the Finden: 
COWPER’S LIFE AND WORKS, 
Complete, with upwards of Two Hundred of his inimitable Let- 
ters not inserted in any other edition, and which, being Copy 
right, can appear in no other. 
Edited by the Rev. T.S, GRIMSHAWE, 
Author of the “ Life of the Rev. Legh Richmond,” 
With an Essay on the Genius and Poetry of Cowper, © 
y the Rev. J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Vicar of Harrow. 
In8 elagantly printed volumes, price 5s. each, handsomely bound 
and lettered. 


XVII. 
ean Jameson's eo’ 
ion, in 3 vols. 


VISITS AND SKETCHES “ABROAD 
AND AT HOME. 


By Mrs, JAMESON, 
Author of “ Characteristics ‘of Women.” 

«« These graceful and delightful volumes atford a vivid instance 
of the strength and reach of the female talent of the present day 
they are full of woman’s keenness of observation, and her enthu- 
siastic warmth of ne and of the rich elegance of her ima- 
gination.”—Atheneu 


New edition, revised and enla! ged, i in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
CELEBRATED FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. 
By Mrs. JAMESON. 
“« We are indebted to Mrs. Jameson for two very delightful 
volumes, equally creditable to herself and advantageous to hier 
readers."—New Monthly i ‘ 


oo vols. post 8 


FEMALE | POETICAL BIOGRAPHY, 


By Mrs. JAMESON. 


3d edition, i in 1 vol. bound m.. a gilt, with coloured Plates, 
THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 
Revised by the Editor agg « Porget-Me-Not.” 


3d edition, i in ~ te: pout 
JACOB FAIT FUL. 
By the Author of “ Peter Simple.” 
“ We thought z Peter Simple’ admirable, but we prefer ‘Jacob 
Faithful.’""—John Bull, 


xx 
In 2 vols. 8v0. 
THE ropocas ny oF ROME AND 
ITS VICINITY. 


By Sir WILLIAM GELL. 
With a new and beautiful Map made by the Author, express! 
for this Work, from an actual and laborious Survey. 
(The e Map and Work sold separately.) 
XXIII. 
'r. Bulwer’s ie  f the Rhine. 
T lendidly ey in 11 . 8vo. price 1. 118. 64. 
HE PILGRIMS "OF “THE RHINE. 
By the Author of “ Pelham,” “ Eugene Aram,” 1 
«Mr. Bulwer's * Pilgrims of the Rhine’ is a work Seni 
delight the fanciful and imaginative, please the refined and phi 
losophical, charm the gay, inform the intellectual, and absor® 
the feeling.”~Literary Gazette. 
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